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THE MAIDEN TO THE LILY. 
BY E. B. C. 

Again, the joyance of the year! 

Once more wild April's note rings clear; 

And still, as in the seasons past, 

I greet,—where early shade is cast, 

Where waters murmur, breezes play, 

Where mosses fringe the woodland way, 

And birds their moraing descant sizg,— 

The first glad lily of the spring. 


Mystic lily! I remember, 

Ere life dreamed of life’s December, 
While a wondering childish face 
Confessed the glamour of thy grace, 
Close thy softened lustre lured me; 
Deep thy subtle spell immured me; 
Rose a throng of shining fancies 
From the sunlight of thy glances. 


Tender flower! In springtime weather 
Thou and I were fain together 

To drink the dew, the streamlet’s tide, 
And grow in gladness, side by side! 
Thrilled by the sun, our kindred strains 
Ran warm with rapture in our veins! 
Thy ringlets waved, I shouted wild; 
Earth was the heaven of the child! 


Far, very far, those seasons show, 

Those cloudless skies that hold no snow; 
Few dawn the days whose bounty rare 
Rolls off the weary weight of care, 

And touches with a magic light, 

Each common and world-sullied sight; 
Life’s pauses with such menace warn 
We count them not by flower, but thorn! 


Yet smile again, O flower, and I,— 
Beneath the loving arch of sky, 
While the heart of joyous nature 
Pulsates in her every creature,— 
Shall I not, thou breathing being, 
Share thy wondrous gift of seeing? 
Earth a radiant realm of glee, 
Mine thy sovereign ecstasy? 


Dreamlike, the southern breezes blow, 
And soft the lily’s accents flow: 

“Ah, playmate, is thy heart yet true, 
Still pure and fresh with morning dew? 
Mayest thou, all untroubled, look 

On the dread archives of that book, 
Wherein, amid the light of years, 

No human record bright appears?” 


Lily, mark! Fall many a year 

Of long ago I summon here. 

Flower, list! Their pale lips sigh 

With inarticulate reply: 

**No, daughter! Ne’er we did thee wrong, 
Youth waxeth faint, Time waxeth strong, 
But may not touch thy heart of truth. 
Hail, daughter! still a child in sooth!” 


Lily! a flower no more to me, 

But soul of woodland purity; 

Fair spirit! I, a mortal maid, 

Before thy splendor unafraid, 

Kneel to implore thy gentle grace, 

Here in thy sacred dwelling place; 

Dower me with thy peace and rest, 

Oh! bless me, for the years have blest! 
—N. Times, 














“SOIGNEZ LES FEMMES !”” 

Soignez les femmes! Attend to the wo- 
men! was one of Napoleon's maxims for 
his diplomatists. Do the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage follow this maxim sufficiently 
for themselves? It sometimes seems to me 
that we are too apt to accept women at the 
valuation their satirists put upon them, to 
treat them as beings crushed by subjection, 
so that we do not appeal to them, but only 
to the men their masters. Isometimes hear 
speeches and read essays, written from the 
point of view of Woman Suffrage, which 
seem to assume that it is only men who are 
worth reaching, persuading, den ouncing or 
convincing; which treat women as if they 
were moulded wholly by men, and ignore 
the fact thet it is partly women who do the 
moulding. This view seems to me wholly 
wrong and I find myself obliged, now and 
then, to dissent from it, even at the risk of 
misconstruction. 





The women of any community are, no 
doubt, very largely what men make them; 
but it is also true that, even under an orien- 
tal despotism, and much more here, men are 
what women make them. Even in Turkey 
and Egypt, the reverence for the mother is 
so great that a conscientious and high-mind- 
ed woman does much to mould ber son. 
Here, where so much has been done to 
bring Woman nearer to a position of equali- 
ty, the recognized influence is far greater. 
I do not see, therefore, why we should turn 
our batteries only on men, and not on wo- 
men also. After all, men legislate, on the 
affairs that concern women, very much as 
they think women wish them to legislate. 
After all, they reflect tolerably well the av- 
erage woman; whereas what ‘we demand is 
that they should be wiser than she is. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of a 
legislator. He wishes to do what is right 
in legislating for women, but how is he to 
find out what is right? He asks his moth- 
er, let us suppose, his wife or his sister. 
They say with one accord, in many cases, 
‘‘Whatever you do, do not impose Snf 
frage on women.” Is it not a rare and ex- 
ceptional man who will vote for Woman 
Suffrage, on general principles, in the face 
of such influences? The very fact that such 
a man respects women, trusts women, is 
grateful to women, makes him disposed to 
do what is desired by women. Ard in 
judging what they desire, he is naturally 
influenced more by his mother and wife, 
whom he knows, than by Lucretia Mott and 
Lydia Maria Child, whom he does not 
know. 

I am not describing imaginary cases, but 
the men whom I meet at the State House 
every day. Iam not inventing excuses for 
them, but stating their position as they state 
it themselves. One of the ablest and most 
upright of the younger members of the 
House is the nephew of an eminent advo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage. Early in the ses- 
sion I expressed the hope that he agreed 
with his uncle on this point. ‘‘No,” he said, 
“I agree with my uncle’s sister, whom he 
never could convert to his opinion.”” She 
to whom he referred was a woman respect- 
ed and admired by all who knew her, an in- 
timate friend of some of the best Massa- 
chusetts reformers. It is asking a great 
deal of any young man to advocate Woman 
Suffrage, against the opinion of the ablest 
women he knows. 

The only ground on which you can really 
reach him is by urging that Suffrage is not 
the right of a class but of the individual; 
and that if certain women do not want to 
vote, the right should yet be conceded to 
those who do. But even here the influence 
of his personal friends and relatives will 
pursue him, and he will easily convince 
himself that the wish to vote is only an oc- 
casional and exceptional thing, and that it 
is not yet time to change our whole scheme 
of Suffrage to accommodate a few. The 
result of it all is—not to justify him, for it 
is often the business of a legislator to judge 
more wisely for his constituents than they 
can judge for themselves,—but to show 
where the real point of attack lies. 

Every year in the Legislature about one 
third of the votes are cast for Woman Suf- 
frage. In one view, this seems to me tv be 
doing very well. There are very few towns 
in the State, if any, where one third of the 
women are enlightened enough to wish for 
the ballot. If we can only reach those wo- 
men, we can turn the minority into a ma- 
jority. It is my firm conviction that we 
can reach them better by a bolder and more 
tonic style of appeal,—by making fewer 
excuses for them, and by demanding that 
they shall take their share of the responsi- 
bility. We need to make them independ- 
ent and conscientious forces, for this agita- 
tion. They cannot vote, but their pro- 
nounced wish will have great power to 
mould voters. They are not kept in orien- 
tal oppression; they are able to go about 
alone, to earn money, to write, to speak, 
and to think. Do not let us find too many 
excuses for them, or encourage them to 
throw the biame on men only. Soignez les 
femmes! Look to the women! 

T. W. H. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCES D, GAGE. 





Epiror JouRNAL:—Any one who has 
read with me the WoMAn’s JouRNAL for 
the last few weeks cannot have failed to ob- 
serve the wide-spread and rapidly growing 
interest throughout the whole couatry in the 
Suffrage question for Woman, the increas- 
ed number of its friends in every legisla- 
tive body that has taken it under considera- 
tion. The strong and earnest appeals in its 
behalf published in many of our best and 
most widely circulated journals, with and 
without comment, are slowly and surely do- 





ing their work on the minds of the millions 
of readers who are now just making up their 
opinions for the future. Nature seems to 
work on the principle of labor and rest in 
all its phases. The wind blows and lulls; 
the waves sink and swell; the tides ebb and 
flow. Soin our political and financial af- 
fairs there seem to be seasons of intense ac- 
tivity and prosperity and then of deadness 
and depression. So there appears the like 
phenomena in this most radical and impor- 
tant reform of Woman Suffrage. Towns, 
villages and sections of country that, ten 
years ago, were active and full of interest 
on the subject, seem now dead, and have 
no word for us. Yet if one could go into 
their midst, and sound the clarion note, 
every one would be found ready and wait- 
ing to throw their influence on the right 
side. 

‘You seem to have lost your zeal in the 
Suffrage cause,” I said toan influential lady 
who, years ago, worked with unvarying as- 
siduity to convert every one within her 
reach. 

‘Not one bit of it,” she replied. ‘‘But 
what is there now to do? Every one about 
me admits all I used to ask for. Now and 
then a fossilized remnant of the past utters 
his protest. But I have grown old, and be- 
fore I can be ready to speak fifty younger, 
brighter, stronger men and women than I, 
answer with clearer arguments and closer 
truths than I can bring. My work is not 
done, but I am resting. When a time comes 
tor action you will find us all there.” 

Miss Willard and Mrs. Livermore are giv- 
ing their power to the temperance question. 
But every sentence uttered. strikes a blow 
for Suffrage, and the right of the wife and 
mother to share, and share equally, in the 
effort to destroy the great enemy of house- 
hold peace. They may not win this time, 
except it be here and there, for they too have 
undertaken a world-wide work. But mil- 
lions of men and women come to the front 
through the temperance cause, and learn 
thereby the justice and truth of the claims 
of women to equality with men before the 
law. 

The gaining of one point here and there 
is a great thing. But the steady march of 
public sentiment operating upon the grow- 
ing intellect of the nation, &pon all the lit- 
erary forces, with few exceptions,—press, 
lecture-room and pulpit,—is a thousand- 
fold greater, and will surely prevail. Yes, 
‘‘We shall beat them yet, we shall beat them 
War 4 6 

In your last issue Mrs. Howe gives some 
sensible hints about the ‘‘occasional con- 
tributors.” If she feels embarrassment, 
living as she does at the ‘‘Hub,” seeing the 
‘ast, best thing,” and making her com- 
ment upon it, how can we who live at so 
great distances, catch anything but local 
trifles, with which tbe great world is famil- 
iar through its own every-day experience? 
I wonder if any would care to know that 
from November last until the first day of 
April I was not once out of doors; seldom 
able to write even a common letter, except 
in brief, yet able to read what came in my 
way, and to see a few friends for short 
chats? I beg to be excused for all remiss- 
ness, and to resign my place at any moment, 
for my paralytic brain and limbs give no 
hope of improvement. But rest assured, 
while they serve me in any reasonable way, 
they will always be put in some sense at 
the disposal of the friends of the rights of 
humanity ;—I will not say cf Woman Suf- 
frage, that term is too narrow, even for my 
“arm chair.” No gain can come to Wo- 
man in which man is not an equal sharer. 
When men shall realize how fearfully the 
race has suffered through the dwarfing pol- 
icies of the men of all the past generations 
toward the mothers that bore them, we 
shall be made welcome to all the privileges, 
rights and immunities that make men’s own 
lives nobler, purer, happier and better. 

F. D. Gace. 

Vineland, N. J. 
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OLD TIME VOTES. 

Asthe women are so much reproached 
for their indifference in regard to School 
Suffrage, and as men point triumphantly to 
the small number of votes cast by women, 
as a convincing argument against the ex- 
tension or even continuance of agitation of 
the subject, it is interesting to look back, 
and see how the men participated in the 
voting, when such action was new to them 
also. Looking over a history of the town 
of Amesbury, Mass. (one of our oldest 
towns), I find that in 1786, there were but 
twenty-two voters at the first presidential 
election, and though the number increased, 
yet in 1804 it had only reached one hundred 
and four, which was but one third of the 
number of votersin the town. Probably 








other towns have records and histories 
which would show the same; yet the active 
voters did not despair, but were surely roused 
to greater activity to conquer this indiffer- 
ence, and though their success has been 
great, we still hear complaints of apathy 
among men-voters. J. A. 8. 
+e 
SUNDAY SERVICE FOR WOMEN.’ 

The usual audience at the women’s meet- 
ings at 157 Tremont street were probably 
prepared for an intellectual treat when they 
went on Sunday, March 27, to hear Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, but I was not the only 
one who was surprised as well as delighted. 

I attend these meetings occasionally, but 
always come away with a vague, indefinable 
sense of something wanting. Noble 
thougbts and general truths are listened and 
assented to, but the real good necessary for 
soul-tissue is not offered to the hungry 
heart. Intellectual stimulus may answer 
very well for an idle Sunday afternoon, 
when the restful hush of a pleasant parlor 
may cheat one into the belief that life will 
not be quite as full of vexations the coming 
week as it was the last; but when Monday 
morning comes the first hour’s conflict with 
prosaic reality presents difficulties that can 
never be conquered by poetic quotations 
and unanswerable platitudes. It was just 
this ever-recurring want that Mrs. Howe’s 
discourse met. I had heard this lady once, 
many years ago, and had such memories of 
clear thinking, polished diction and round- 
ed periods, that I went fora feast of the 
intellect, little thinking that I should bring 
home with me a bright burning coal from 
off the Divine altar. 

In place of the usual reading from some 
out-of-the-way book of mystic and forgot- 
ten lore, Mrs. Howe gave us the Bible, pure 
and simple. The few verses were read 
with a heart-fervor that told us that no 
matter in how many books she may have 
lived and revelled, the Book had ever kept 
its place among them all. The earnest 
prayer that followed (the first I had ever 
heard in the Sunday meetings) lifted us up 
into an atmosphere in which her sugges- 
tions of ‘‘How to love the world” seemed a 
congenial theme. From no woman with 
less birth-wealth, literary and social power, 
could this sermon have come with such 
weight and significance. It seemed to me 
as if she stood on the outer edge of a 
charmed circle in which she had been the 
life and light, and with all the rich experi- 
ence of long years in her heart and hands 
stood ready to tell us which was ‘‘the real” 
and which was ‘‘the false.” One could 
easily fancy she had been half the years of 
her richly-endowed life holding the test- 
scales in which she had weighed one after 
the another, wealth, position, talent, power 
and fame, to find each of them wanting, 
and at last had piled them all up on one 
side, only to find them ‘‘dust iu the bal- 
ance” when the real and the true was on 
the other side. Shall we ever forget how 
often she used the words ‘‘the real,” or how 
it grew in intensity every time it came from 
her lips? She did not read from notes, but 
looked straight on the faces of those hun- 
dred women, and talked like one inspired. 
It was woman to woman. One had drunk 
the full cup of life’s fancied bliss, and said 
to others who might never taste, “Come with 
me to green pastures and still waters, and 
never thirst again for that whieh is beyond 
your reach.” There was no Carlyle touch 
of bitterness as she told of the falsity of 
outward show, but it was the mellowed 
ripeness of a judgment based upon an ex- 
ceptional experience. Her words were 
simple but heart-reaching, and I do not be- 
lieve there was a thoughtful woman there 
who would not go out and take up life’s 
burden with a lighter spirit and carry it 
with more elastic step. In the after dis- 
cussion that followed, our late war was re- 
ferred to, and she said that in that struggle 
almost all the aristocracy of Europe was 
against us, but the poorer class—the oper- 
atives,—were with us; adding with a smile 
that glorified her face, ‘*‘Their principles 
kept them right.” 

They were the last words I heard her 
say, and I felt that I shoulc be satisfied if 
they were the last words I should ever hear 
her say. 

This simple tribute to principle from a 
woman whose fame is international, and 
whose praise this same aristocracy had 
united in swelling, and that hour’s plain- 
spoken, touching appeal as from sister to 
sister, from a soul capable of inspiring a 
whole army with that thrilling ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” made me profound- 
ly grateful that out of the many gifted wo- 
men, heaven had kept this one firm and true 
to the Christ-given standard of ‘‘How to 
love the world.” E. D. K. 








CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewina, author of ‘‘Cook- 
ing and Castle-Building,” has just opened a 
training school at 2222 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 


Mrs. ANAGNos spoke on ‘‘The Angelic 
Life” on a late Sunday to the Women’s Ed- 


ucational and Industrial Union. The rooms - 


were crowded. 


Mrs. EvizasetH THomMpson BuTLER, 
the painter of the ‘‘Roll Call,” is an artist 
by descent. Her mother, Mrs. Curistrana 
THOMPSON, has lately been exhibiting some 
clever pictures in London. 


Miss JuLIA Bryant, daughter of the late 
William Cullen Bryant, has sold her quar- 
ter interest in the New York Hvening Post 
to Mr. Parke Godwin, whose wife, another 
daughter of Mr. Bryant, already owns a 
similar share. 


Mrs. R. A. 8. JANNEy of Columbus, O., 
writes that our Kansas correspondent signed 
M. is not informed correctly of the real 
condition of the freed people in that State. 
She has information that shows great need 
existing among them. 


ELIZABETH, princess, and soon to be 
queen, of Roumania, must be added to the 
list of royal and noble authors. She has 
translated a volume of the poetry of her 
new country into German, and published it 
at Leipsiz, under the pseudonyme of ‘‘Car- 
men Silva.” 


Miss Fannie A. Burxnof Rockford, IIl., 
has recently been promoted to the position 
of secretary of the Rockford Insurance 
Co., with a salary of about, $2000 a year. 
She takes the place of a gentleman who 
commanded a salary of $3000, and fills the 
place quite as efficiently. Why should she 
not have $3000? 


Miss KATE TRIMBLE of Covington, Ky., 
is a graduate of Michigan University from 
two departments. The Ann Arbor Wews 
pays her the high compliment of being ore 
of the students who will live in the memory 
of those who knew her long after the ordi- 
nary events of the university are forgotten. 


Dr. Susan A. Epson, of No. 1308 I street, 
Washington, D. C., attended President Gar- 
field’s mother during her late illness, thus 
retaining the position of professional con- 
fidence which she has occupied in his fami- 
ly for several years. Miss Edson has been 
practicing in Washington for the last fifteen 
years. 


Miss Frances E. W1iLLarp is in South 
Carolina. The papers say of her address 
in Greenville: ‘If ever an audience was 
completely captivated by a speaker, the 
large one that filled the Methodist church 
was by Miss Frances E. Willard, and the 
universal expression of delight was as much 
of a compliment to the hearers themselves 
as to her.” 


Mrs. Aucustus HEMENwAy of Boston, 
wlth her daughter, Mrs. Eustis, and oth- 
er connections of William Ellery Chan- 
ning's family, have decided to put a large 
window back of the pulpit in the Channing 
Memorial Church, to be known in the Chan- 
ning window. The window will be made 
in London, under the supervision of Mrs. 
ARNOLD, wife of Edwin Arnold, author of 
“The Light of Asia,” and grandniece of 
Dr. Channing. She is herself an architect 
of distinction in London. 


Miss KATE SANBORN entertained an ap- 


preciative audience in the parlor of Rev. 
Dr. Crosby’s church, N. Y., with her new 
lecture on ‘‘T he Old Miracle Plays.” The 
lecturer was warmly greeted by her many 
friends as she ascended the platform, and 
the brightest passages of the lecture were 
applauded. Miss Sanborn read several 
selecti ons from miracle plays, among them 
a scene from ‘‘The Deluge,” in which Mrs. 
Noah has to be carried into the ark, as she 
is unwilling to go unaccompanied by her 
gossipy neighbors. 


Mrs. C. B. Jonzs, superintendent of the 
public schools of Los Angeles, is one of a 
very small number of ladies who have ob- 
tained a city superintendency. There are 
many ladies as county superintendents, and 
efficient ones too, but city superintendents 
are almost invariably men. Mrs. Jones has 
taught steadily and become known as a 
thorough, liberal, earnest educator. <A va- 
cancy occurred in the position of city super- 
intendent about a year ago, and the board 
of education properly thought best to re- 
ward a faithful teacher by electing Mrs. 
Jones to fill the vacancy. Her work and 
success as superintendent have exceeded the 
predictions of her most sanguine friends. 
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POETRY, 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
APRIL ROBINS. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 








While in mournfa!l monotone 
Drearily the raindrops drone: 
“§ullen skies cease weeping never, 
Sunny days have fled forever," 
Sudden, sweet and strong 
Comes the robins’ song. 


While the chilly winds low mutter 
Through the bush where dead leaves flatter; 
From bare branches where they rock, 
Merrily tae robins mock, 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet,”’ the robins sing, 
“Through the rain storm cometh Spring.” 


Robins sing, ‘“When giad sunshine 
Warms the air to golden wine, 
Bloom to field and orchard bringing, 
All the earth will join our singing.” 


Well they know where wild flowers hidden 

To new life by raindrops bidden, 

Bright and full will bloom erelong; 

So through storms they send their song, 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet,” the robins sing, 
“Through the rain storm cometh Spring.” 
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ARBUTUS, 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





I wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter east their barricade, 
And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell 
Amid dry moss and dead leaves at my feet, 
‘The trailing epring flower, tinted like a shell! 


And bending o’er it not irreverent 
I thought of lives thus lowly clogged and pent, 
Which yet found room, 
Through daily cumberings of deep decay and death, 
To give to heaven the sweetness of their breath 
And to earth the beauty of their bloom. 
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IN APRIL. 





Love, spring is waking, 
And buds are breaking, 
Fair sunlight flaking 

The sky and sea; 
The sweet world’s langhter 
Before and after 
All sorrow smothers 

For thee and me. 


Love, life will tarry, 

And hearts will carry 

Kind thoughts and merry 
When spring hath fled; 

The grass grow fairer, 

The lark sing clearer, 

Stars shine for othere, 
When—we are dead! 

{ —Zranscript. 
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TWO MOODS. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

All in the summer even, 

While yet the dew was hoar, 
I went plucking purple pansies 

Till my love should come to shore. 
The fishing lights their dances 

Were keeping out at sea, 
And “Haste,” I sang, ‘‘my true loye! 

O hasten home to me!” 


But the sea it fell a-moaning, 
And the white gull rocked thereon; 
And the pale moon dropped from heaven 
And the stars hid, one by one,— . 
All silently their glances 
Slipt down the cruel sea,— 
And “Wait!” cried the night and wind and 
storm, 
“Wait! till I come to thee!” 
feo UN 


THE CHANGELESS. 


Always still the ancient question, 
Love and vanity and nonght, 

And the fragment of a rainbow 
In the clouded sky of thought. 


Always still the pretty promise 
Of a better, brighter day, 

Smiling on the old endeavor, 
With its small ambition’s play. 


While beneath a restiess fever, 
Wars the little savage will, 

With the petty hurts that sting us 
And the doom of harms that kill. 


And a bitter tide of being 
Rushes on its torrent way, 
From the savage heart that pulses 
Under natare’s pagan clay. 


And we sell our truth for thistles, 
And for veils of many dyes; 
Drugging still our hearts to dulness, 
With a coated creed of lies. 
— Free Religious Index. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE-ONE 
VIEW. 


BY R. D. BLAISDELL. 

“Why, Nancy! are you at home sewing 
again? I thought you were to stay with 
Mrs. Brigs all summer.” 

“‘Well, Mrs. Henry, I intended to stay if 
possible, but as I um not a giantess in 
strength, nor an angel in temper, four weeks 
tired me out, and I had to come home.” 

“Why? Wasthere much work? There 
are only five in tie family, and I’ve often 
heard her say that her work was not hard.” 

‘‘Well, hard or not, she takes good care 
not to do it herself very long. She was all 
tired out just doing it one week—hired her 
washing and ironing done, too, and didn’t 
half do the rest of it. She didn’t go to the 
neighbors for water as I had to either.” 

“‘Why surely they have a well.” 

“Oh yes, but the children poked pebbles 
in the pump so it would not work, and I 
had to carry water from down the street. 
Mary Rice said the pump was taken up and 
fixed as soon as I left.” 





‘But why did they not do that at first?” 

‘‘Well, I suppose because no one was in- 
convenienced except the hired girl, and a 
few steps more or less for her was nothing 
to them.” 

“But didn’t that oldest boy help you 
any?” 

‘‘No indeed! You'll never catch Guy 
getting a pail of water,or doing anything else 
useful. He was not too good, though, to 
throw it on Willie or the dog, after I had 
brought it.” 

“I should not think Mrs. Brigs would let 
him do so.” 

“Well, she lets them all do pretty much 
as they please, just so they do not trouble 
her. She wasalways sending them into the 
kitchen to play, and no matter how hurried 
I was I would have to see after them.” 

‘That would have made me awful nerv- 
ous.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Henry, if I should marry a 
rich man, I suppose I might have as many 
nerves as any woman, (and even Mrs. Brigs 
would not dispute it), but hired girls are not 
supposed to have any. Their mother could 
not endure their noise on the carpeted floors, 
but she would send them into the kitchen 
to race around, and jump off the chairs and 
tabies on to the bare floor, and it was never 
supposed to jar on my nerves whether I was 
sick or well. And if they chose to tease 
me by putting sticks into the teakettle, or 
any other naughty tricks, they did so, and 
if Itold Mrs. Brigs about it I could see that 
she did not believe a word of it, and she 
would only say, ‘Nancy, I wish you would 
not find so much fault with the children. 
It annoys me very much,’ and then they 
would act worse than ever. I was so nerv- 
ous I didn’t know what to do when those 
boys were in the kitchen. Once I came 
near cutting Willie’s fingers off. I was cut- 
ting dried beef and he snatched a piece 
right from under the knife. Once he pull- 
ed a pan of boiling sauce off the stove, and 
it was the greatest wonder in the world he 
was not scalded. I almost wished he had 
been burned a little, so that she would have 
kept him out of the kitchen. She said I 
was very careless to let him touch the sauce, 
just as if Icould do my work and watch 
him all the time too, when he was going 
from one thing to another fast as he could 
run. If she had a headache, or got nervous, 
the children must be amused in the kitchen, 
and many a time my head ached as hard as 
hers possibly could, but I was only the 
hired girl, and she was bound to get all she 
could out of me. If she had used me de- 
cently I would have stayed all summer, for 
I could have done the kitchen work very 
well, but she had no mercy at all. She 
would call me from the wash-tub, or the 
ironing board, or when I was hurried with 
the dinner, to change Willie’s apron, or 
wash his face, or perhaps it would be to 
look in the weeds for Guy’s ball, or to pull 
his wet boots off and get him dry socks, be- 
cause he was sure to come in with wet feet 
if there was a mud puddle to be found. It 
always made me so mad to have to wait on 
that great lazy scamp just asif he was a 
baby, but she didn’t seem to think of teach- 
ing any of them to wait upon themselves.” 

**But you had time to sit down and rest 
afternoons.” 

“No. 1 hardly had a minute for my own 
until they were all in bed. After dinner I 
must get through with my work so that I 
could take care of Harry if callers came, or 
perhaps she would go calling and I would 
have to take care of him all the afternoon. 
If I changed my dress, thinking that I could 
sit down an hour or so, she would always 
think of something she wanted done, and 
say I had better do it right away for fear I 
forgot it, although I could often have done 
it the next morning justas well. Her hired 
girl hasto go from morning until night, 
just as if she was a machine, and you know 
that is pretty hard for American girls. 
We get tired about as our mistresses do, 
and have headaches and sick spells, very 
much as theydo. And it has not been so 
long since Mrs. Brigs had to do her own 
work that she could not remember how 
hard it is if she tried. There isn’t any use, 
Mrs. Henry, in advising girls to leave their 
needles for ‘domestic service.’ A girl that 
can possibly get a living any other way will 
not endure the tyranny of such women. 
The work was hard enough, for the wash- 
ings were very large, but when it came to 
being called away twenty times a day to 
hold the baby, or run upstairs for Willie’s 
top, or to look for Guy’s books, or find his 
cap, or to do any of forty other things that 
they might more easily have done for them- 
selves, it was too much altogether. I wish 
you could have seen my bed. The tick 
must have served several generations, for it 
let the straw out every time! touched it. 
There was a couple of ragged sheets, with 
a quilt to match them, and a hair pillow 
that was so flat it always reminded me of a 
pancake, and many a night I had to get up 
and put the slats in, for they were always 
falling out. If I ever have hired girls they 
shall at least have decent beds to sleep in.” 

**Well I never, Nancy! I thought Mrs. 
Brigs was one of the very nicest of women.” 

“Oh yes, in company she is so sweet and 
so good. She made a great ado about Mr. 
More driving a lame horse, but for two 
weeks I was so lame I could hardly walk, 
yet she had no sympathy for me, It was 





‘run up stairs’ for this, and ‘go down cel- 
lar’ for that, and ‘draw the baby up and 
down the walk until he goes to sleep,’ until 
I would be ready to drop.” 

**Did you tell her how lame you were?” 

*‘Oh yes, and she said, ‘You are not used 
to work, I suppose. You will get over it I 
presume if you work out long. I guess you 
had better go down to Mrs. Potter’s now, 
and see if she has any more chickens for 
us. You will have just about time before 
tea.’ ‘But’ said ‘1, itis so warm now, had I 
not better wait until after tea? It will be 
so much cooler then.’ 

** ‘No, I shall want to walk out myself 
then, and you will have tostay with the 
children,’ she said sharply. I heard her 
telling Mrs. Glass that she never listened to 
a hired girl’s complaints. She wanted them 
todo the work or leave, and asI did not 
propose to work that way all summer I left. 
There has been much said of late about do- 
mestic service being easier and more health- 
ful than sewing, but service at Mrs. Brigs’ 
would break down the best of us in less 
than three months. The idea of being 
obliged to wash on Monday, sick or well, 
just as if the world might come to an end 
if the clothes were not ironed and folded 
ata certain time. You may preach house- 
work hard as you please, but if Mrs. Brigs 
is a sample of mistresses I shall have 
to sew for my living; although I know that 
I could do her work very well if she would 
let me use some reason about it, and not 
keep me waiting on the children half the 
time. Mr. Brigs said I was the most eco- 
nomical girl he had had for a long time, 
and he was sorry to have me go away. 
Now she is having a dreadful time with a 
girl just from ‘Old Ireland.’ It serves her 
right, too, for she will not appreciate good 
help when she has it. She will not geta 
girl from this place, either, while we can 
earn enough to keep us in calico dresses 
and sunbonnets by sewing. Why, just 
think of living month after month in a 
house where no one cares whether you are 
sick or well, happy or miserable. as long as 
you do their work. It is enough to drive 
any one insane. The faithfulness of the 
old time servants is a favorite theme with 
mistresses, but I guess there is as much 
difference in mistresses as maids. They 
make a great outcry about the ignorance of 
hired girls, and their wastefulness, but who 
is willing to pay for good girls, and, what 
is much more, use them well when they get 
them? There are a dozen girls here who 
would rather do housework than to sew, or 
go into the factory. Their parents are re- 
spectable people, and the girls have been 
to school and church and Sabbath school, 
year after year. Their mothers have train- 
ed them in housekeeping, and habits of 
economy. They are quite as well bred as 
half the women who keep hired girls, and 
if mistresses would treat them kindly, and 
have a little sympathy for their trials, and 
make their work easy as they could, (just 
as if they had to do it themselves, you know) 
I fancy they would be as faithful to their 
duties as the old time servitor; but they 
will not work where they are treated like 
outcasts, or creatures without sensibility 
or souls, and so the field is left for ignorant, 
superstitious girls, who are often from the 
very lowest class of people. They will yet 
learn that it is not well to trust their cook- 
ing and their children to the tender mer- 
cies of these irresponsible girls, and be will- 
ing to be less exacting and more Christian- 
like toward their own country women.” 

LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 
MELROSE, ALACHNA Co., FLA., 
March 17, 1881. ' 

Epitor JoURNAL:—We cannot help won- 
dering what kind of weather you are hav- 
ing to-day and how much of it. A short 
time ago our thermometer registered 81 de- 
grees. Times seem out of joint. To be 
writing March 17th with flies buzzing about 
and the thermometer at 81, is an incongru- 
ity, in my northern estimation. 

I look across the ‘‘gallery”—veranda or 
piazza with us—on to blooming lantanas 
and roses and geraniums, carnations, and 
other plants not yet in bloom, but which 
have remained out all winter; ard my re- 
spect for the climate softens somewhat my 
dislike of the tedious, monotonous land- 
scape. Further on a garden full of cauli- 
flower, cabbages, pea vines in blossom, 
corn, potatoes, etc., increase said respect. 
To-day from the garden we had for dinner 
turnip, cauliflower, new Irish potatoes, and 
sweet potatoes. We find much variety of 
opiuion among the people here regarding 
the capabilities of the soil in Florida. Pos- 
sibly each one is inclined to judge the whole 
State by his own particular farm. One 
said, ‘‘Grapes grow finely here.’’ Another, 
“Yes, they'll gcow if you get the sight kind 
and take good care of them.” Still another, 
‘You can’t do anything with grapes here.” 

One man told us, ‘Vegetables will not 
grow. If you come here you want to make 
up your mind to get all your vegetables from 
the North. You can get your orange trees 
to bearing in eight years.” Another says, 
and demonstrates the first part of his prop- 
osition: ‘You can raise any sort of vegeta- 
bles. They calculate eight years for their 
orange trees to bear, but fifteen to twenty 
would be nearer.” 








I helped pick strawberries for supper two 
or three days ago. How delicious they 
were! 

We find a very pleasant home here at Mr. 
Sambdin’s. We are furnished board at the 
low price of $5 per week for the ‘‘grown up 
folks” and children half price. And best 
of all we are free from the artificial re- 
straint of society,—free to do as we please. 
So Iam wearing the “American costume” 
and my children are running about in the 
sand barefooted, as I always encourage them 
to doin the North when the weather will 
permit, for I find that a scratch now and 
then is nothing compared to the increase of 
health and vigor gained thereby. 

In addition to the other advantages here, 
is a nice row boat at our disposal, in which 
we row around the lake, fast or slow, as 
suits our mood or as the wind makes neces- 
sary. It is new exercise for me, but I like 
it very much and think it very beneficial to 
health. 

I am sorry to say I have not seen an alli- 
gator yet,—nor an orange since we left 
Jacksonville. The former remain under 
water until warmer weather. The latter do 
not abound in this vicinity, but are confi- 
dently expected in abundance after a few 
years. In the lake is one alligator so large 
that Barnum has offer.d five or ten thous- 
and dollars forit. Smaller ones are in great 
numbers. 

Fish are plenty. The lake seems to be 
full of black bass and pickerel,—or, as they 
call them here, trout and jack fish. 

I am very glad I read ‘‘The Fool’s Errand” 
before coming down. Itis a convenient in- 
troduction to the topic that every Northern. 
er likes to converse about with real South- 
erners, besides being of itself something of 
a guide to Southern character, which, after 
all, is only human nature developed under 
oramong Southern circumstances, Until 
reading the above-mentioned book I did not 
believe that a person could honestly believe 
slavery to be right. Moreover, it did not 
tll then dawn on my benighted understand- 
ing that giving the right of Suffrage to the 
newly-freed negroes was a mistake and a 
cruel one. Of course I felt it a most hu- 
miliating insult to the intelligent women of 
the country, but I did not realize as I now 
do that it was like giving a little child a 
loaded pistol or a sharp knife for self-pro- 
tection. It is done and perhaps cannot be 
undone, but much as I believe in Universal 
Suffrage without regard to sex or color, | 
believe it the duty of every republic to es- 
tablish itself on a good foundation by re- 
quiring all who exercise the elective fran- 
chise to have some moral and intellectual 
qualification. It is not the fact that these 
men are negroes or have been slaves that 
rouses the ire of the people here. It is the 
fact of their ignorance. You may say as I 
did: ‘‘Those who held them in slavery are 
responsible for that ignorance. Is it not 
right for them to suffer from it?” And you 
may be answered as I was: ‘“‘The system, 
not individuals, was responsible for the ig- 
norance. The whole country, the general 
government, was responsible for the system. 
The constitution sanctioned it. Because 
one section thought it profitable, and there- 
fore desired to retain it, and could do so in 
accordance with our common constitution, 
while the other section thought it unprofit- 
able, and so did away with it, should the 
people ot that one section, as law-abiding 
as the other so far as siavery goes, be the 
only ones counted worthy of punishment? 
If any good could come to the freedmen 
themselves from the bestowment of power, 
it might be different, But every one at all 
acquainted with the facts in the case knows 
the contrary to be true. It were better for 
them and better for us that intelligence 
should rule and not numbers. What do 
they know of what they want or need? 
They are now at the mercy of every shrewa, 
unscrupulous politician, who would simply 
let them alone if they could not vote. I 
did not favor Woman Suffrage until the ne- 
groes were made voters [I am quoting from 
a woman]; then I felt insulted,—personal- 
ly, individually, collectively, everyway. It 
was endurable to submit to laws made by 
men the majority of whom were intelligent, 
but to be ruled by laws made by men who 
could not read nor write was too much. 
Before the nominations were made in the 
last presidential election, I heard a colored 
man, who aspired to be a Senator, making 
aspeech. He said, ‘The colored man has 
but three friends—General Grant, Abraham 
Lincoln and Jesus Christ. Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jesus Christ are dead. General 
Grant is the only friend we have alive, so 
we'd better stick to him.’ I don’t want such 
men making laws for me, and I don’t blame 
intelligent men for feeling the same way.” 
And 1 must say I don’t either. It is bad 
enough to allow a few ignorant men in a 
community to vote, but when it comes to a 
majority, it is too bad. 

I am told that the Seminole Indians down 
in the Everglades still hold slaves. One of 
them was told a short time ago that Abra- 
ham Lincoln freed the slaves in the time of 
the war. He asked what war; and when it 
was explained to kim he said, ‘‘Ough! he 
no free my slaves.” 

“Seminole means renegade,” we are told. 
‘“‘The tribe originated with renegades from 
other tribes who were driven out, and find- 
ing good hunting grounds and plenty of 





fruit in the Everglades, located therein.” 
You have it as cheap as I. 

There is much in this State that is inter- 
esting to one who comes here for the first 
time, but I fear I am growing tedicus. 

Yours truly, C. B. WarrerEap. 
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THE MALDEN WOMAN’S CLUB—OLD AND 
NEW PAPERS. 





SOME VIEWS OF THE DOMESTIC QUESTION; 
OR, TWO WAYS OF DOING THE SAME 
THING, 


“If I ever have a house,” says Jennie, 
“I won’t have carpets! This eternal sweep- 
ing! Talk about its being good exercise! 
My throat tingles so, it leads me to think 
that it is wonderfully unhealthy to sit ina 
room filled with particles of dust and lint 
rising from a carpet, and when you are 
breathing such quantities as this, it can 
hardly be offset by the exercise the muscles 
get!” and Jennie gave an emphatic nod, as 
she stood resting on her broom. 

I had run in to see her and peeping in at 
her door, had found her enveloped in a 
cloud of dust. ‘Good exercise!” 1 exciaimed 
(harmlessly enough, I thought) but it 
brought forth a burst of eloquence that was 
quite entertaining. 

“T’ll be out in a minute,” and Jennie gave 
a dash with her broom that made me long 
to stand looking at the spirited little figure, 
but I really couldn’t, such a cloud of dust 
blew into my face, filling my nostrils and 
choking my throat. So 1 waited outside 
the door till Jennie appeared. ‘There, 
I’m cross every time I have that to do!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘WhenI have a house of my 
own—I’ve thought a deal about houses late- 
ly—everything is going to be labor-saving 
and sensible. There’s work enough any- 
way, and when you think of all the useless 
things a housekeeper does, you don’t won- 
der that there’s a nation full of nervous 
women! I was reading, the other day, 
ebout an economical society of ladies who 
meet to talk about keeping house with 
brains, That’s a splendid thing, I think. 
I wonder if they have much to say about 
sweeping day! That is fast getting to be 
one of my hobbies. I wouldn't have a car- 
pet in my house! Hard wood floors and 
rugs that could be shaken, are my idea of 
comfort in the household. No semi-annual 
house-cleaning then, provided there is no 
white paint inthe house. Why, a house 
should be kept clean all the time and taking 
away carpets and white paint it is easy 
enougk to do.” While talking, Jennie had 
been trying to reach a hat hanging on a 
hook in the closet. After vain attempts, 
she brought a chair, mounted it, and un- 
hung the hat. ‘‘There, I have to be pa 
tient about taking things down from high 
hooks, but I’ve left off persevering in hang 
ing things up. In nearly every house I go 
into it is just the same; the hooks are far 
beyond any ordinary sized woman's reach. 
‘If at once you don’t succeed, try, try again,’ 
is a maxim that was instilled into the days 
of my youth and I can’t quite forget it; so 
I conscientiously try three times in hanging 
up my clothes, keeping up my courage by 
saying to myself, ‘third time never fails; 
but it always does fail and then I let things 
hang up on the floor, But then, they’ll all 
be right in my house. Want to see a plan 
of it? Wel!, then, come with me,” and we 
started for a walk. 

Jenni. and Will were really sensible and 
intended to begin housekeeping as soon as 
tbey were married. Off on his summer va- 
cation, Will had seen an old man who had 
lived a long and happy married life and he 
had been married and begun life on two 
dollars ($2.00). Will thought, ‘‘What has 
been done, can be done. Life is short. 
Jennie and I will not have any too many 
years to live together at the best. Here we 
are, waiting till I shall make money enough 
to set up an establishment. We will wait 
no longer.” And they decided to begin 
housekeeping in two rooms. By the end 
of the year he would have laid by enough 
money to begin the new life; so he was 
making his plans accordingly. 

Jennie, meanwhile, had heard of the Co- 
operative Loan and Building Association. 
She learned that by paying a certain amount 
of interest monthly, money could e hired, 
and a house built; the house standing se- 
curity for the borrowed sum. ‘‘Now, 
Will,” she said, ‘‘if we hire rooms we shall 
have to pay our rent and at the end of ten 
years we shall own nothing. If we hire 
money in this way and build, we shall have 
a little more rent to pay, perhaps, but at 
the end of ten years we shall own our 
house.” ‘‘But there 1s the land,” he said. 
“Yes, I know, but we might manage to 
economize, I should think, and the delight 
of knowing that we were paying for our 
house and land would compensate us.’’ The 
conversation resulted in their selecting a 
building lot, and this pleasant morning Jen- 
nie and I were on our way to look at it. 
We came to apart of the town which was, 
as yet, not built upon. It was some dis- 
tance from the centre, but being high 
ground and having a pleasant outlook it 
must eventually be valuable, although at 
present the land could be bought at a low 
price. 

They had selected the southern slope of 
a little hill. ‘Economy in heat is what we 
were thinking of,” said Jennie. There 
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were plenty of young oaks about, and some 
of them would have to be felled. ‘‘We 
shall be somewhat like the Western squat- 
ters,” said Jennie; ‘but the ground will be 
cleared in time,—when we are rich enough. 
It will suit me a great deal better than the 
new, barren ground upon which builders 
put their houses, even though it is rather 
wild looking.” Will and Jennie spent 
their evenings planning houses. Instead of 
the bunch of flowers or box of confections 
which usually comes forth from the lover’s 
pocket, Will would draw forth a plan fora 
house, or a book on building or house-fur- 
nishing. They finally decided upon a small 
house with seven rooms. The plan was 
simple and compact. They tried to plan 
everything so as to cut off expense; at the 
same time putting in one or twolittle things 
in view of the time when they could afford 
simple luxuries. Hard wood floors were to 
be laid throughout the house. All of the 
paint was to be dark and the walls were to 
be painted. The hall could not be so large 
as they wished, so they had a mirror built 
into the wall in such a way as to give the 
place a more hospitable aspect. Under the 
stairs wasa closet for hanging up wraps. 
One of those comfortable, roomy closets in 
which a housekeeper takes delight. The 
walls of the house were thick and baek- 
plastered. The extra cost of building them 
so would be counter-balanced in one sea- 
son, they reckoned, by the saving of fuel in 
heating. This gave an opportunity for 
deep window-seats in the parlors, These 
would be cushioned and save buying four 
chairs, at least. In a little recess made by 
the chimney, a board was run across, aud 
in furnishing, Jennie would upholster this 
and save buying alounge. In the opposite 
recess, shelves for books were put across 
and a grate was set beneath a wooden man- 
tel. 

They thought they had made an econom- 
ical triumph of the dining-room. Two of 
the corners were cut off for china closets; 
across enother corner were built shelves 
which were to take the place of a side-board, 
and in the fourth corner was a fire-place 
with shelves above it which were to hold a 
clock and some rare china which Jennie 
possessed. 

The kitchen—what a work of invention 
and ingenuity was the kitchen! Along one 
side was built a sink for dish-washing and 
a place for draining the dishes. Beneath 
these were elevated closets for pots and ket- 
tles. A compartment for each utensi! with 
its own door. A slide opening from the 
dish-draining stand into the dining-room 
china closet was a nice contrivance for sav- 
ing steps. In one corner of the room was a 
closet for kerosene cans. The top was to 
be used for trimming the lamps, and above, 
were closets in which the lamps were to be 
kept. Against another side of the kitchen 
a large, low closet was built, the top of 
which was to be made a cooking table; on 
either side the top lifted and disclosed places 
for flour and sugar barrels, butter-firkins 
and meal bins. A large drawer sliding from 
under the table was to hold baking-cloths, 
dish-towels and small cooking untensils 
such as spoons, knives, forks, etc. Below 
the drawer was a closet for baking-tins and 
a row of shelves closed in by doors above 
the table, were to hold pie-plates, baking- 
dishes, spices, salt, etc. One little closet 
was devoted to a kitchen library of cook- 
book;, ete. Beneath the range was u zinc 
box; a pipe led from this toa huge zine box 
in the cellar; the ashes from the stove were 
to be let directly into this and in the bot- 
tom of the upper box just over the top of 
the pipe was a wire screen, through which 
the ashes fell and left the coals in the box; 
which could be lifted and the old coal re- 
moved for a second using. Two pieces of 
slate were built into the wall near the outer 
door. One to jot down the orders for the 
grocer, the other to give orders to the pro- 
vision-dealer. Just bacx of the kitchen 
was a rough shed, one part of which was 
for wood and coal, the other for washing 
and ironing. Here tubs were set and the 
same pipes that supplied water to the kitch- 
en served to fill these tubs. <A refrigerator 
was built into one corner of the place. The 
cellar was dry and light, but was scarcely 
needed, except for the furnace and as a 
place to keep apples and potatoes. 

When the house was ready to furnish, 
the happy owners (for such they already 
considered) were surprised to find how little 
furniture was needed. The kitchen needed 
nothing but acouple of chairs and some 
window-shades, Pretty, inexpensive rugs 
for the other rooms, a table and chairs for 
the dining-room and some bright draperies 
for the windows, made it a most cosy place. 
The parlor needed a writing table, a table 
for general use and two or three arm-chairs, 
beside draperies for the windows. Then, 
with books upon the shelves, a plant-stand 
in the window and a fire in the grate, who 
could wish for a prettier room? Will and 
Jennie are to be married next week, and 
then they will go into their new home 
Jennie has a huge scrap book upon which 
is written: ‘Two ways of doing the same 
thing.” Here she will write her inventions 
and experiences in housekeeping. And she 
has written to all of her friends to give her 
their experience, to tell her of mistakes and 
failures, of inventions and all labor-saving 
Plans. She now awaits their letters, 

WINNIFRED, 





AN ADMIRABLE CHARITY. 

The story of one of the least expensive 
and most fruitful public charities ever 
planned is admirably told in a report of the 
committee on books and papers of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association, 
of which Mrs. Francis C. Barlow is presi- 
dent, Miss Harriet L. Robbins, secretary, 
and Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, Miss Geor- 
gina Schuyler, Miss Harvey, Miss Alice 
Lyon and Miss Grace Arnold are executive 
members. This committee owes its exis- 
tence to the benevolent sympathy of the 
late Mrs. Alfred Pell, who, realizing in her 
own experience the weariness of a long- 
continued illness, sympathized deeply with 
the multitudes to whose sickness and pain 
poverty adds bitter aggravation. With 
kindly thoughtfulness she devised a plan of 
bringing sympathy and relief to them in 
their seclusion by the distribution of books 
and papers. Shortly before her death she 
expressed the wish to Miss Schuyler that 
this work might become a branch of the 
State Charities Aid Association, and be 
placed upon a permanent financial basis. 
In accordance with this wish the sum of 
$5,000 was raised among her family and 
friends, which received the name of the 
“Gertrude E. Pell Memorial Fund.” Since 
that time it has been carried on by her 
friends and others. The report gives the 
names of 135 institutions to which the com- 
mittee distribute packages of reading matter 
which is collected by popular deposits in 
the boxes now so familiar in all the most 
frequente | portions of this city. During 
the last year 17,000 books and magazines 
were thus collected and distributed and 
125,000 copies of newspapers. Upon one 
occasion a member of the State Charities 
Aid Association went to a home for desti- 
tute girls, where she was told that a half- 
holiday had just been granted in conse- 
quence of the excitement and pleasure 
caused by the arrival of one of the parcels 
of reading matter. The report gives such 
a picture of the good work done in this 
simple way as cannot fail to make all 
thoughtful persons feel it a duty to utilize 
in this way books, pamphlets and papers 
now too often carelessly cast asice as of no 
account. 
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THE OATH UF THE BOERS. 


The Transvaal Boers, two years ago, at 
Wonderfonteia, met and took asacred oath, 
like the Covenanters or the German bunds 
of 1848, which is marked, like the utter- 
ance of ull freemen in their time of need, by 
the eloquence of right. Thus it reads: 


In the presence of Almighty God, the 
searcher of hearts, and praying for his gra- 
cious assistance and mercy, we burghers of 
the South African republic, have solemnly 
agreed, for us and for our children, to unite 
in a holy covenant, which we confirm with 
a solemn oath, Itis now forty years ago 
since our fathers left the Cape colony to be- 
come a free and independent people. These 
forty years have been years of sorrow and 
suffering. We have founded Natal, the 
Orange free state, and the South African re- 
public [Transvaal] and three times has the 
English government trampled on our liber 
ties; and our flag, baptized with the blood 
and tears of our fathers, has been pulled 
down. As by a thief in the night has our 
free republic been stolen fromus. Wecan- 
not suffer this, and we may not. It is the 
will of God that the unity of our fathers and 
the love of our children should oblige us to 
deliver unto our children, unblemished, the 
heritage of our fathers. It is for this reasun 
that we here unite and give each other the 
hand, as men and brethren, solemnly prom- 
ising to be faithful to our country and peo- 
ple, and looking unto God, to work togeth- 
er unto death for the restoration of the lib- 
erty of ourrepublic. So truly belp us, God 
Almighty. 











“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.” 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE., 





“What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principlee that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,"’—London Spectator. 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 
PRICE $1.00. 


12mo 





For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


“For Organists!” 


ORGAN GEMS. ($2.50.) By F. L. Davenport. 
ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($1.50.) By Peters. 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. ($2.50,) 
BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. ($2.50. 


ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. (10 numbers, each $1.25. 
Complete $3.) By Eugene Thayer. 


one ise ORGAN COMPOSI- 
-25.) 





TIONS. 


In these six well-made books will be found a very 
large number of voluntaries, some classical, some new 
acd light, but all good. Organists will be glad to use 
the longer ones intact, and to adopt the shorter com- 
positions as themes from which to vary. 





BILLEE TAYLOR, price reduced to 50 cente. 
OLIVETTE, price reduced to 50 cents. 


Johnson's New Method = Harmony. 


($1.00.) By A.N. JOHNSON. “The best book in 
the world” (for its object), was the commendation 
bestowed by an enthusiastic pupil on a former book 
by the same author. However that may be, this is 
his newest treatise, and can hardly be excelled for 

lainness of explanation, ease and thoroughness. 

t does not attempt Counterpoint, or any of the high- 
bl f ition; but itself to 
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those things that every organist, every good player, 
roy eng composer of “the people’s music’ ought 
to know. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 

















Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall length or three-fourths length 
6.00 per dozen. 
as Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
s* Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HAL! SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien’ 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The a apy for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all — 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 
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THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
THRMS. 
One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 2 
cents for three months. 
Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal-« 
ments, Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 





Over Williams & Everett's 


NEW BOOKS. 


The King’s Missive, and other 
Poems, 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. With fine steel portrait. 

1 vol. l6mo. gilt top. $1.00. 

This book contains all the poems written by Mr. 
Whittier since the publication of “The Vision of 
Echard” in 1878. It wi:l be eagerly welcomed by the 
multitude of American readers who not only regard 
Mr. Whittier with profound respect as a poet, but 
who also revere him as a man. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. With 
a fine, entirely new portrait, and twelve illustra- 
tions. Square 1&mo, tasteful.y stamped. $1.00 
A beautiful little volume, containing selections 

made with great care from both the prose and poet- 

ical works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, for 
every day of the year. These selectious are printed 
on the left-hand pages. O» the right-hand pages are 
ee the names of distinguished individuals whose 

irth occurred on the days mentioned, and spaces are 
left for autographs. The book is bound in tasteful 
style, and is in all respects one of the best and most 
attractive birthday books ever issued. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts 


From the Journal of HENRY D. THOREAU. 
16mo. gilt top. $1.50. 

These extracts from Thoreau’s Journal have the 
same wonderful keenness of observation, the same 
remarkable love of nature, and the eame original and 
individual style, which make all of Thoreau’s writ- 
ings so valuable and attractive. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 


By LUCY LARCOM. 16mo. gilttop $1.25. 

“The poems are eminently wholesome, sweet, natu- 
ral. Their perfume is as characteristic of the soil 
they spring from as that of the sweet fern or the 
bayberry.”’"—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 

“This volume is redolent of wild flowers, fragrant 
woodland paths, and the invigorating air of the sea. 
No eweeter, truer, or more natural sentiment. no 
simpler or more healthful verse; has recently ap- 
peared."’—Christian Union. 


On the Threshold. 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00. 
A boek of thorough'y sensible, judicious, sympa- 
thetic, helpful talks to young pece’e on Par , 
riends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self Rel. 
ance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual 
Life, Amusements, and Faith. 

“This book touches acte, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with the present and vital thought in litera- 
ture, society, life; it is the hand-book to possible ca- 
reers; it stimulates one with the idea that life is 
worth living; there are no dead words init. It is to 
be ranked with Principal Shairp’s ‘Culture and Re- 
ligion,’ and with Dr. Clarke’s ‘Self-Culture.’ The 
production of a book of this sort is not an every- 
day occurrence; it is an event; it will work a revolu- 
tion among young men wh? read it; it has the manly 
ring from cover to cover.’’—New York Times. 


I vol. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 


Published March 26, 


A Fair Barbarian. 


BY MRS. FRANCES H. BURNETT. One Volam 
16mo. Richly bound, $1.00. v4 
“We have no hesitation in saying that there is no 

living writer (man or woman) who has Mra, Rurnett’s 

dramatic power in telling a story.""—N. Y. Herald. 
“The test and wittiest of Mre. Burnett's sto- 
ries.""—Baltimore Every Saturday. 
“Mrs. Burnett fascinstes her readers without ap- 
pam to make an effort. and plays u the haman 
eart at will, making it thrill and vibrate under the 
meso influence of her genius.""—New Orleans Dem- 


The Georgics of Virgil. 


Translated by MISS HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
One volume, 18mo. $1.(0. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


THE BEST ART BOOKS. 


A Hand-Book of Legendary 
and Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely il- 


ustrated, and with a complete index. Fourteen 
Sen revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, cloth, 


Painters,Sculptors,Architects, 
Engravers, 
AND THEIR WORKS, 
A Hand-book, with many il!nstrations and mone- 


grams. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Sev- 
enth edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8y0, 


Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profound insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no eu) 
rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hill-coun’ 
are full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, 4 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears and 
smiles, Their narration is vigorous and spirited, 
as in all points, and outlined with rare = 
matic ekill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New En 
land life are individuals more graphically portrayed. 
** Truly a work of rare literary excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 








*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 





BOOKS. 


A hundred well selected volumes for children in a 
home library are worth more to children than a hun- 
dred thousand voiumes in a public library, and one 
volume in the hands of achild of which itis the 
owner, is of far more value thana great many from a 
public library or borrowed from friends. 


Egypt (The History of). 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 12mo. Cloth. 
100 full page illustrations. $1.50, 12mo. Half Rus- 
sia. 100 full page illustrations, $2.00. 

There isin the story of this ple and country an 
element of mystery which attracts even the reader 
who does not care for historical reading in general. 
Inthe preparation of her work Mrs. Clement has not 
only had the advantage of extensive reading soon 
the subject, but of personal travel and knowledge. 
She has skillfully condensed the vast amount of ma- 
terial at her command, and presents to the reading 
— a volume which needs only to be examined to 

ecome a standard. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 


By MISS C. M. YONGE. Author of Young Folks’ 
Histories of Germany, France, England, Rome, &c. 
12mo. 132 illustrations, $1.50. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The many readers of Ruby Hamilton will be pleased 
to find in one of the characters in this volume an 
old acquaintance. The charming manner in which 
the story is told, its pathos and healthy religious 
tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new vol- 
ume by this young author. 


(To be ready March 4th.] 


Chips from the White House; 


Or Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters and other writings of all the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Prepared by F. 
CHAPLIN. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

It gives an idea of the mental force and style of our 
twenty presidents, and mucl insight into the course 
of American Lo aged and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal 


The Only Way Out. 


By MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. A Temperance 
story of the highest order. 12mo. $1.50 
The characters are strongly drawn and the scenes 
are wrought with a genuine dramatic power. 








Mrs, Diaz’s Writings 


Have been transferred from James R. Osgood to D. 

Lothrop & Co. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY SERIES.—The William 
Henry Letters. William Henry and His Friends, 
Lucy Maria. 

Each in one 16mo. volume, beautifully illustrated 
and bound. Price per volume, $1.00. 


Domestic Problems; 

Work and Culture in the Household. Two volumes 

in one. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.00. 
Christmas Morning. 


Chromo lithograph cover. 180 illustrations, $1.25. 4to. 
Cloth. 180 illustrations, $1.75. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz has here ae one of the jol- 
liest, and at the same time sensible story books ever 
offered to the little folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 








32 FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. . 


Boston. Bosten. 
D. LOTHROP & C0.’ | “AN ART TREASURE.” 
NEW & 'FORTHCOMING Conmiinne 


In the Fields of Art. 


By EDNAH D. CHENEY. Cloth, $2.50. 





“There is a growing taste, especially among eul- 
tured people, for works of art, and an increasing in- 
terest awakened during the past few years in art 
studies. So great has been this interest in this re- 
gion that hundreds of ladies serve their guests with 
beautiful China services, decorated by their own 
hands, and many families point with pride to pie- 
tures on the walls, or vases on the mantel, which re- 
flect the skill of some one of their members. These 
amateur works inspire a desire for information as to 
the history of the growth of different schools of art, 
and bring them into closer relations with those whose 
creative genius has given to the world the master 
pieces of art. There have been many hooks written 
on this subject by authors who did not have a proper 
conception, or but a superficial knowledge of art. 
This author is a true artist and has thoroughly ex- 
plored the attractive fields of ancient and modern 
art, and gives us in this book a collection of fourteen 
essays on such questions as Greek Art, Early Christ- 
ian Art, Byzantine Art, Restoration of Art in Italy, 
Spanish, French, German, English and American 
Art. They not only convey useful information, but 
lead the student into broad and worthy views of va- 
riousschools and ages of art."’—Cincinnati Herald 
and Presbyter. 

“The author of this book has chosen a subject of 
remarkable interest, yet difficult to treat, It is easy 
enough to write about art; to write about it under- 
standingly is quite another matter. There is a very 
great deal in the lives of eminent artists that is of 
surpassing interest. To group together more cr lees 
of such narratives, in a way to please and interest, 
may not be hard to do; but to speak of them in rela- 
tion to their works, and in their relations with each 
other, and to do this in such a manner as to command 
the approval of intelligent critics, is hard. We took 
up this book, accordingly, with a doubtful feeling, 
dreading to find in it another example of superficial 
and second-hand delineation—wearisome to read and 
impossible to recommend. We are happy to say that 
thereading of it does not impress us in that way. 
What specialists in hterature of this kind, and more 
particularly what artist-readers may find to object to, 
we cannot say. To us it seems the work of ore who 
has made the subject of art, in its history and in its 
most remarkable productions, a study, pursued with 
enthusiasm and yet with judgment, while from the 
‘fields’ thus covered the sheaves brought home are 
rich gh to be est 4 more than mere ‘glean- 
ings.’ The book is replete with information, reli- 
able, we judge, with notices of the greatest artists 
and their works, which, though brief, are compre- 
hensive, and is written in the clear, pleasing style 
which wins the reader at the first, and satisfies him 
more and more as he goes on. We cordially com- 
mend the book to those who realize how needfal to 
acultivated person is some intelligent acquaintance 
with the subject it discusses." —Chicago Standard, 





For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail on re~ 
ceipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard, 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, April 16, 1881. 


All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL 
and all letters ae to its editorial manacement, 
must be addressed to Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. ; 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the , must be addressed 
we Po. a may Baa at our dee 

* . on . 
Money sent in letters not reistered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 

he first aateciption, Pithe of date printed on 

the is a receipt for renewals. This 4 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 




















WHAT GIRL GRADUATES CAN DO. 

Miss Jennie Collins said, last winter, 
something to the effect that she found the 
most helpless of all women, and those most 
in despair for something to do, were the 
graduates of colleges and high schools. The 
inference was that their education had not 
fitted them for practical life, and that they 
were even less able to take care of them- 
selves, stand in their rank and do their part, 

than they would be if they had less educa- 
tion in school and among books. It seem- 
ed worth while to make enquiry, as the 
facts ought to be the other way. One re- 
ply came as fo!lows: 

As to what we shall do with our girls, is 
well answered in the case of my daughter. 
After getting through her school education 
at Vassar College, she said to me, “Now 
father, what am I going to do?” My reply 
was, ‘‘Amuse yourself, read, write, ride and 
wait for something to turn up.” She said, 
“I cannot do that. I wish to be independ- 
ent and not be spending what I have not 
earned. If thou wilt let me go into the of- 
fice and learn book-keeping I will be con- 
tent, otherwise I am ong te study medi- 
cine, for I will not lead an aimless life, but 
work out for myself a position.”” I knew 
she was too much like her father to be 
turned aside when she had made up her 
mind to pursue the right. She went to the 
office, and in two months was master of the 
situation, although she had never known 
anything about it in her school life. One 
who learns by practice in an active business 
office is much more efficient than one who 
has been drilled or dulled at school, and 
can learn in one quarter of the time. 

At the end of three months the book- 
keeper left, and she filled his place with 
complete success. In my absence her name 
was honored on all checks and contracts as 
my own. One of the largest manufactur- 
ers in the country told me as he went into 
the office his agent, seeing no one but 
a lady said to him, ‘‘Now we shall have some 
fun.”’They went through the transaction try- 
ing at every point to — her, but they 
closed the contract with as much ability and 
satisfaction as any they have ever made, and 
asked her whave Mi. —— found so efficient 
a book-keeper. 

She is row running a home which re- 
quires more ability, patience and endurance 
if done as it ought to be, than any factory 
in the country. Her business experience 
enables her to stand amongst men their ac- 
knowledged peer, and to train her three 
boys with a larger success. 

Another father reported that his daugh- 
ter after graduating came into business 
with him just as his son would have done, 
and with the most satisfactory results. The 
disciplined mind and well trained faculties 
enabled her to command her resources. The 
fact of her relationship gave her an interest 
which no stranger cou!d feel. Her father 
had a sense of absolute safety in trusting 
his affairs with her, due to the combined re- 
lation of affection and common interest. 

These instances illustrate. It has long 
been the custom for business men to take 
their sons into business with them when 
they graduate. It will be found to be just 
as satisfactory to make similar arrange- 
ments for daughters. If they should after- 
ward have families to bring up, a practical 
experience will enable them to discharge 
these higher and more important trusts 
and duties withease and correctness. 

Many women, college graduates, are now 
independent, or earning independence, as 
physicians, lawyers and ministers of the 
gospel, others are professors in colleges or 

teachers with salaries that are never paid 
for inferior attainments. Still others are 
wise mothers and home-makers. But there 
is abundant room at the top of the ladder 
and in front. ‘‘Covet earnestly the best 
gifts’ is as good advice to-day as it ever 
was. L. 8. 
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RETURNS OF REGISTERED WOMEN 
VOTERS. 

Henry B. Pierce, secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, has prepared 
‘the returns of the number of registered fe- 
male voters for school committee in the 
several cities of the Commonwealth, and 
also of the number who have exercised the 
privilege of voting.” In accordance with 
the official joint order of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, this report is sub- 
mitted. 

It may be as accurate as the secretary 
could make it. But it is not by any means 
a full or correct report. The votes are re- 
corded by towns, and at the end the tables 
are set down by counties. The total vote 








of women for Suffolk County is put down as 
81 for the year 1880, whereas Boston alone 
cast upwards of 700. In niost of the cities, 
the votes are reported as ‘‘locked up,” anc 
could not be made available. In some 
towns “‘the selectmen mislaid the check 
list.” In others the ‘lists were destroyed” 
or ‘‘no separate record made.” Boston, 
Taunton, Salem, Westfield, Natick and 
Woburn were omitted altogether. 

As stated in this report the whole number 
of registered women voters in 1879 is 3464; 
number who voted, 2291; number registered 
in 1880, 4566; number who voted, 1967. 

This return would be very different if the 
“lost,” ‘‘misiaid,” ‘‘destroyed” and ‘‘locked 
up” lists could have been counted. It is not 
proper or fair to use these imperfect returns, 
i. ¢., a8 the true statement of the vote of 
Massachusetts women, whom the report 
calls ‘‘females.” Has not an official report 
a light tu all necessary documents? L. 8, 
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KANT ON THE FaIR SEX. 


In 1764 the great German metapbysician, 
Kant, published a treatise entitled ‘‘Obser- 
vations on the Sublime and Beautiful.” 
These subjects are considered in reference 
to their cbjects, to individual and national 
characteristics, and in relation to the sexes. 
The book was eagerly read not only by the 
philosophers of the day, but found its way 
into the drawing-rooms of most cultivated 
families, and was discussed with enthusiasm 
by the ladies at their tea tables. The most 
remarkable part of the work is that in 
which he considers the sublime and beauti- 
ful in reference to the sexes, to the qualities 
peculiarly belonging to women, to the edu- 
cation best fitted for them, and concerning 
the charm and advantage of their society. 
No writer of that period was thought to 
have written of women with so much deli- 
cacy of feeling and so fine an appreciation 
of their nature. And yet his theory is the 
worst obstacle against which the true friends 
of women have to contend. It is quite 
worth while to give asummary of his views 
in the JouRNAL, and we accordingly make 
the following extracts: 


He who first comprised all womanhood 
under the general denomination of the ‘‘fair 
sex,” might perhaps have intended nothing 
more than a little delicate flattery, but it 
was a much more correct designation than 
probably he had any ideaof. For, without 
considering their figure, which in general is 
more elegant, their features more delicate 
and softer, their aspect more lively and at- 
tractive in its expression of friendship, 
gaiety and affability, than those of men, 
and without speaking of that magical and 
secret power by which they lead us by their 
winning graces to think well of them, we 
may remark in them peculiar characteris- 
tics which distinguish them clearly from 
our own, and which are marked so correct- 
ly by the epithet deauty. On the other 
hand we men might perhaps lay claim to 
the term noble sex, if it were not that a 
noble character rejects titles of honor, and 
would rather give than receive; not that I 
would be understood to say that women are 
wanting in noble qualities, or that men are 
entirely destitute of beautiful ones; on the 
contrary, cach sex should unite these two 
qualities. But in women all other qualities 
should concur in heightening that of beau- 
ty, to which the others should relate, while 
in the man the predominating ped should 
refer rather to the sublime, all others being 
held in comparative insignificance. Such 
is the principle which should guide our 
judgment of the sexes, whether we praise 
or blame. Every system of education, 
every effort made for the moral perfection 
of both sexes, unless we would efface dif- 
ferences which nature has so manifestly es- 
tablished, should be undertaken with a dis- 
tinct recognition of this principle. We 
should consider not only that we have hu- 
man beings to deal with, but that these be- 
ings possess different natures. Women 
have an innate and strong feeling for all that 
is beautiful, elegant and adorned. Even in 
infancy they are fond of ornament. They 
are bs quick in detecting everything of 
an unpleasing nature. They love pleasan- 
tries, and can be amused with trifles, pro- 
vided they are gay and agreeable. At an 
early period they are very modest in their 
manners, very soon acquire an air of refine- 
ment, and have much self-possession at an 
age when a well educated youth of the oth- 
er sex is yet untractable, awkward and em- 
barrassed. They have much sympathy, 
goodness and compassion. They prefer 
the beautiful to the useful, and will lop off 
everything in the shape of superfluities that 
they may have more to spend on dress and 
ornament. They are extremely sensitive to 
the slightest marks of offence, and very 

uick to remark the smallest want of atten- 
tion and respect. In a word they represent 
in human nature the predominance of the 
beautiful qualities over the noble ones, and 
become regulators of the masculine sex. 


We next give Kant’s views respecting 
the female intellect and the proper modes 
of developing it. They will give aid and 
comfort to-day to the ultra-conservatives, 
although they were regarded as progressive 
a century ago in Germany. 


It is a peculiar characteristic of beautiful 
actions that they appear to be accomplished 
without effort. reat exertions and diffi- 
culties surmounted, on the contrary, excite 
admiration and papeey belong to the sub- 
lime. Deep reflection and long-continued 
meditation are noble but difficult, and do 
not properly belong to those whose natural 
charms for the most part excite in us no 
other idea than that of beauty. Exhaust- 
ing studies and painful researches, to what- 
ever extent a woman may pursue them, 
have a tendency to efface the advantages 
which are peculiarly her own. She may 
indeed, on account of the rarity of the fact, 








become an object of cold admiration, but 
she thereby compromises the charms which 
ive her so much power over the other sex. 
woman who has her head full of Greek 
like Madame Dacier, or who writes learned 
dissertations on mechanics, like Madame 
du Chatelet, would do well to wear a beard, 
for that would perhaps express better the 
Exeteeen knowledge in which it is her am- 
ition to excel. Theelegant mind chooses 
objects which touch the most delicate of 
the feelings and emotions, and leaves ab- 
stract speculations and useful but dry stud- 
ies to the laborious, solid and profound 
mind of man. Thus women need never 
study geometry, and need know no more of 
the “‘sufficient reason” or of the nature of 
monads, than would be necessary to feel the 
Attic salt which spices the satires of the 
small critics of our sex. The fair sex may 
safely neglect the vortices of Descartes, 
even when the amiable Fontenelle offers to 
sccomprey them into the starry regions of 
space. They willlose none of their own 
attractions by being ignorant of all that Al- 
garotti has taken the trouble to write for 
them respecting the attractive forces of 
matter, according to the principles of New- 
ton. Inthe reading of history they may 
neglect the batties; in geography they may 
ass Over the fortresses and fortified places. 
hey may be quite as indifferent to the 
smell of gunpowder as we are to the odor 
of musk, 


So far is our philosopher from feeling 
anything in these views derogatory to the 
dignity of women, that he actually thinks 
any higher estimate destructive to them. 
He adds: 


One might almost be tempted to think 
that men, in wishing to instil into women’s 
minds this false taste (for knowledge) had 
been actuated by a sort of malicious cun- 
ning. For, conscious of their own mascu- 
line weakness when opposed to the natural 
charms of the sex; and knowing that a 
single cross look costs them more trouble 
than would the solution of the most difficult 
question, these men know also that as soon 
as women acquire this false taste, they (the 
men) recover their superiority, and acquire 
an advantage which otherwise they could 
not easily have obtained, that of flattering 
with a generous indulgence the weakness 
of their vanity. The science for women is 
that of the human race, and of man in par- 
ticular. Their philosophy is not to reason 
but to feel. We should never lose sight of 
this truth, if we desire that they should de- 
velope and manifest all the beauty of their 
nature. We should be less anxious to 
strengthen their memory than to develop 
their moral sentiments, and this, not by 
general rules, but by putting before them 
moral actions which appeal to their judg- 
ment. Examples drawn from ancient his- 
tory which show the influence of their sex 
on the affairs of the world, the various con- 
ditions to which women have been subject- 
ed in other ages and in foreign countries, 
the vharacter of the two sexes as shown by 
examples, and the fluctuations of tastes and 
pleasures—here is their history and their 
geography. It is exceedingly interesting to 
ay before a woman, in a maraer agreeable 
to her, a map of the terrestrial globe, or of 
its principal divisions, and to see with what 
interest she listens toa description of the 
various races, the diversity in their tastes 
and moral sentiments, particularly if we 
show the reciprocal influences of the two 
sexes on each other, aud add some simple 
explanations as to the influence of climate, 
and the liberty or slavery of the people. 
The particular divisions of a country, its 
commerce, its power and its gévernment, 
are to her comparatively uninteresting. Of 
the planetary and sidereal systems she is 
content with such a knowledge as will make 
her feel the beauty of a summer's evening, 
and teach her whether there are other 
worlds and other beautiful creatures, Ex- 

nsive pictures and music, not that which 
ndicates learned art but that which inspires 
feeling—all these things purify and elevate 
her taste, and connect themselves closely 
with her moral sentiments. No cold spec- 
ulative knowledge for women, but feelings, 
sentiments and emotions, such as apply as 
nearly as possible to their respective condi- 
tions. But an education of this nature is 
rare, because it demands talents, experience 
and a heart full of feeling. At the same 
time women can dispense with every other 
kind of instruction, for they know well how 
to form themselves without its aid. 

The attitude of so-called ‘‘science’” to- 
wards Woman’s Rights is a fresh illustra- 
tion of the truth that no one class can fair- 
ly represent another, and, above all, that 
men cannot represent women. Every phil- 
osopher, from Jewish Solomon to German 
Kant and English Herbert Spencer, has 
dogmatized about women, and has looked 
upon them as secondary and subordinate to 
the egotism of his own sex. So long as the 
lords of creation are the painters there will 
be no true picture of alady. Thank God 
for the Woman Suffrage movement, which 
claims for every Woman the right and duty 
of representing herself! H. B. B. 


— 6 OO 
SUCCESS TO INDIANA. 


EpriTor JourNnAL:—No doubt you have 
learned that the Indiana Legislature has 
passed the amendment to the constitution, 
giving women the right of Suffrage, the 
vote in the House 62 to 24; in the Senate 
27 to 18. , 

To some of us who had waited, and 
watched, and prayed, for thisconsummation 
of our hopes, before the close of the Legis- 
lature, it came as grateful realization of the 
fact that there was more of a spirit of pro- 
gress in the Legislatures than ever we had 
dared to hope. This morning, I read the 
Indianapolis Journal over and over, to see 
if it really was so, then from the depth of 
my soul, said ‘Thank the Lord,” and 1 be- 
lieve that will be the response from large 
numbers of the citizens of our State as the 





news shall have been received in different 
homes to-day. 

It is perfectly surprising the number of 
persons who have congratulated us on this 
success; many men who I had not known 
were interested, expressed strong language 
of approval. One man who has been a life- 
long Whig and since Republican, whom 
nothing ever before has tempted to turn 
from his party, said without being question- 
ed, ‘‘If the Republican nominee for the next 
Legislature won't pledge himself to vote for 
the amendments as the law requires before 
it can go to the people,and a Democrat will, 
then I will vote for the Democrat.” Many 
others may do the same;I have no doubt 
but then, as now, the best men of both par- 
ties will be with us. Now I hope every 
man and woman in the State who has an 
interest in this great question, will work for 
the next two years as we have never 
worked before. All of us who really mean 
what we have said heretofore, must do this, 
or prove ourselves not worthy of ihe boon 
that is thus so generously held out to us. 

“If we have whispered truth, whisper no longer,’ 
but make ourselves heard in the defence of 
the sacred principle of right. I know you 
have not room for all the excellent speeches 
made on the amendment, but the enclosed 
comes to me from such interesting associa- 
tions that I ask you to publish it. I will 
tell you mors another time.* Mr. Baker’s 
father has long been an ardent Suffragist 
and the son is worthy of such a father. But 
I cannot write more,so many thoughts come 
up for utterance, and I close. We joyfully 
give thanks to the noble men who stood 
bravely up to the advocacy of the truth. 

M. J. THomas. 

Richmond, Indiana, April, 1881. 


*This excellent speech must be deferred till next 
week. 
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THE ELECTION IN THE ISLE OF MAN— 
WOMEN VOTING. 





As the sun crossed the equator in rising 
to the northern hemisphere, he rose on the 
scene of the first election of legislators 
within the realm of Queen Victoria in 
which the rights of women electors are rec- 
ognized. The general election of the Ise 
of Man began with the vernal equinox on 
March 21. The nominations for Castle- 
town and for Ayre Sheading took place on 
that day. 

This was the first contested election under 
the new act, and we record with great sat- 
isfaction that women were first at the polls. 
At Andreas polling station the first two 
votes recorded were those of women, and 
women polled first also at the stations of 
Ramsey and Bride. With two exceptions, 
every woman who was on the electoral roll 
for Ayre Sheading recorded her vote. 

The ballot has not been adopted in the 
Isle of Man, and at half-past five the result 
of the poll was declared; the franchise was 
restricted to women owners of property, 
and the large number of women household- 
ers in the town who do not own property 
were shut out of the lists. The total num- 
ber of women electors in the island is over 
700. 

The manner in which the women voted 
excited great admiration, and contrasted fa- 
vorably with that of the men, who were in 
many cases slow and unintelligent in their 
manner of polling. Some of the men 
seemed to have no distinct idea of the names 
of the candidates, and asked irregular ques- 
tions as to whom they ought to vote for. But 
the women were without exception quick, 
intelligent, and business-like in their pro- 
cedure. They knew for whom they meant 
to vote, and in answer to the query of the 
polling clerk they delivered the three names 
clearly and without hesitation. The wo- 
men electors have deserved and have won 
admiration from all forthe manner in which 
they have discharged the trust committed 
to them; they have demonstrated tne fitness 
of women for the duty of voting in elec- 
tions; they have received in the cischarge 
of this duty the sympathy and support of 
men of all shades of opinion, and their ap- 
pearance at the polls has been received 
with universal pleasure and approvai. 

The women have already gained a great 
deal of influence and consideration through 
their admission to political rights. They 
are promised a great deal more through the 
efforts of the men they have sent to repre- 
sent them to obtain from the Legislature an 
amendment of the laws affecting the prop- 
erty and other interests of women, and, 
what isa very important consideration in 
reference to some objections that are made, 
there is nothing on the other side to set 
against this great gain. Women have not 
lost, through the exercise of the Suffrage 
by those who had the right to vote, one jot 
or tittle of any influence or advantage that 
they possessed while they were deprived of 
political rights and duties.— Women’s Suf- 
Srage Journal, 
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WESTBOKO TOWN MEETING. 


We have clipped from the Westboro 
Chronotype an account of the action of that 
town meeting in regard to the article in 
the warrant on Woman Suffrage. It is his- 
toric, and hence is worthy of record. It 
shows how the descendants of the men who 
fought seven years to establish their right 





to the application of the principle “the 
consent of the governed is the basis of a 
just government,” regard the effort of wo- 
men prolonged through four times seven 
years to secure the application of the same 
principle to themselves. The report of the 
Chronotype is as follows: 

Tie only article not disposed of in the 
warrant was the 27th, which was consider- 
ed in the evening, and proved to be a come- 
dy in one act, entitled, ‘Woman Suffrage,” 
which afforded one of the best entertain- 
ments of the season. The parts were all 
well assigned, Messrs. T. A. Smith, Wm. 
Curtis, Reuben Boynton and Mrs. D. W. 
Forbes being engaged in the ‘‘play.” The 
parts were all so well rendered as to fre- 
quently ‘‘bring down the house.” 

The audience was large and enthusiastic, 
about fifty of them being of the fair sex. 
Mr. Smith, with his usual earnestness, took 
up the cudgel in behalf of that part of crea- 
tion which, since St. Paul’s time, is suppos- 
ed to have had a “‘sphere” outside of politi- 
cal turmoil and strife—that is not satisfied 
with exerting the powerful influence it al- 
ways has exerted in the family and social 
circle. The house fairly rang with applause 
when the speaker remarked that the women 
were yearning for the men! The gallant 
defender might have informed them that if 
they failed to find enough of them here- 
abouts they would not have the least trouble 
in that regard if they would ‘‘go west.” 

Dr. Curtis argued that the women were 
physically incapacitated from performing 
the duties devolving upon the citizen, 
among them being that of fighting in case 
of war. Mrs. Forbes said women could 
fight as well as men! The male portion of 
the audience evidently sympathized with 
this remark, as the hall trembled with the 
applause that followed it. 

Dr. Curtis said St. Paul opposed Woman's 
Rights, as popularly understood. Mrs. 
Forbes inquired if St. Paul was always in- 
spired. Dr. C. replied that he thought he 
was. Mrs. Forbes wished to know what 
would become of the men were it not for 
the women—the latter, she said, were men’s 
helpers. Women needed protection, and 
the ballot would afford her the protection 
needed. The women were appealing for 
it all over the nation, and they proposed to 
fight on until they gained the desired prize, 
and the men might as well give in first as 
last. 

Mr. Boynton considered the argument ad- 
vanced against Woman Suffrage as very 
poor, and said that some of our foremost 
men were and had been its advocates— 
among them being ex-President Hayes, 
Chas. Sumner, Senator Hoar, ex-Gov. Tal- 
bot, Gov. Long, etc. He said the Bible was 
in favor of Woman’s Rights from beginning 
to end. 

Dr. Curtis responded with a characteris- 
tically apt story, pointing to the previous 
speaker’s knowledge of Scripture. A 
preacher went to the navy yard to speak to 
the boys on the Bible and navigation. Af- 
terwards the boys were asked how they 
liked him. The reply was they liked him 
well, but he did not know anything about 
the Bible—or navigation! 

The entertainment was a good-natured 
one throughout. 

The last act of the comedy was the taking 
of the vote on the question whether the 
town would petition the Legislature to ex- 
tend to women the rigLt to vote and hold 
municipal offices. The ladies were invited 
to express their prefercnce in the matter 
and there were seventeen in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage and eight against it. Mrs. 
Forbes suggested that the reason they were 
not all willing to vote for it was that their 
husbands were present; but unless we were 
greatly mistaken, nearly all who voted 
against it had no husbands, 

Only asmall portion of the citizens voted 
either way—the vote standing 27 to 72 
against recommending the Legislature to 
take favorable action in the matter. 

Curtain dropped. 
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THE TRUTH FKOM WYOMING. 


The Laramie Sentinel, one of the leading 
Journals in Wyoming Territory, in answer 
to many inquiries in an editorial sets forth 
the facts in regard to Woman Suffrage in 
that territory as follows: 


The question of Woman Suffrage is agi- 
tating the whole country. Several of the 
Stutes have passed laws submitting to the 
people a constitutional amendment confer- 
ring political franchise on women. 

Pending the trial of this issue before the 
people, we receive letters almost daily from 
both the friends and opponents of the meas- 
ure, asking ‘How does Woman Suffrage 
work in Wyoming?” It is practically im- 
possible for us to answer all the letters at 
length and therefore we do so once for all 
through the columns of the Sentinel. 

Women in Wyoming have enjoyed all the 
political rights, privileges and responsibili- 
ties of men for the past eleven years. 

Not a single solitary instance has ever 0c- 
curred in which the exercise of their rights 
has been productive of any evil results that 
we ever heard of. The women have not 
been degraded or demoralized by it, nor has 
it resulted in any neglect of domestic affairs, 
or created any domestic discord. 

We men here in the west are not so vile 
that the opposite sex is degraded and de- 
moralized by association with us in schools, 
churches, social gatherings, and the closet 
ties of the home circle, still less in the five 
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minutesin which they come in contact with 
us, Once a year, when they come to cast 
their ballots, nor are we so tyrannical and 
intolerant that we deem it proper to abuse 
and quarrel with our wives, sisters, mothers 
or daughters if they think or vote different- 
ly from us on political matters. We sup- 
pose most of us are so far advanced in civi- 
lization that we would even permit our 
wives to have opinions of their own on the 
subject of religion. 

The women of Wyoming as regularly 
vote at our election as the men. There is 
probably a larger per cent of men who are 
indifferent to, and stay away from the polls, 
than of the women. 

The women have not yet progressed far 
enough in politics to generally become pro- 
fessional office seekers and therefore do not 
fill the local offices to any great extent, 
though they have demonstrated their fitness 
and capacity to do so. 

lt is the better element of our ladies who 
take the most interest in our political affairs 
and always exercise their prerogative of 
voting. 

The women generally vote for whom they 
believe to be the best men and this goes 
further with them, especially in local af- 
fairs. It is pretty hard work for either 
party to induce them to support a mean 
man for office, and this fact has quite an in- 
fluence on nominating conventions. 

There can’t be a man found in Wyoming 
to-day who is opposed to or dissatisfied witn 
the result of Woman Suffrage, unless he 
comes within that class described by the 
poet: 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 

We here in Wyoming look with but feel- 
ings of pity and contempt upon the petty 
jealousy and tyranny with which the men 
of surrounding States and territories regard 
and treat the women and are disgusted with 
the silly, childish, futile arguments with 
which they attempt to justify their mean- 
ness. 

This is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB.—A GOOD 
RECORD. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
South Boston Suffrage Club, closing the 
sixth year of its existence, the following re- 
port was presented by the secretary: 

In clubs as in nations, it may be true 
that history is not made in time of peace 
and prosperity. We have certainly hada 
prosperous year, socially, and we have to 
chronicle no aggressive measures by which 
the club might have made more impression, 
but perhaps have had no more influence up- 
on the public. 

Our circle widens slowly and at times we 
have gained an unwonted number of hearers. 
There seems in the community a little 
more readiness to listen, at least, to the ad- 
vanced opinions about women which we 
aim to present, though itis still a matter of 
regret that our hearers are so few. Ittakes 
long for the little leaven to leaven the lump. 

A retrospect shows the following record 
of topics and speakers: 

In November, Mrs. A. M. Diaz spoke at 
Hawes Place Church, on ‘*Woman’s Work.” 
In December, at Mr. Wiggin’s home, Mrs. 
Walton read a paper on ‘‘Woman as Helper 
and Co-worker with Man.’’ She aptly 
termed her subject ‘‘The Other Half of 
Sambo.” In January, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles 
addressed us on ‘‘We Women,” taking an 
historical view of the sex, from Eve down. 
This meeting was held at Mrs. Bright's 
home. 

In February, at Mrs. Newell’s we were 
fascinated by Miss Selma Borg’s account of 
the ‘‘Finnish Mythology,” and in March, at 
the residence of Mrs. Woods, we had Miss 
E. A. Burke on ‘‘Scottish Literature,” full 
of bright and suggestive thought. 

The meetings of October and April were 
for social and business considerations. 

In addition to the regular monthly meet. 
ings, there were given at the Bird school, in 
February and March, four ‘Household 
Talks” by Mrs. Diaz and a paper on the 
“Sandwich Islands,” by Miss A. E. Newell, 
which were not the least important of the 
year. 

The membership numbers about forty. 
The outside work of the club has been but 
little. October 29, at a special meeting, 
delegates were appointed, one from each 
ward, to act with the School Suffrage com- 
mittee in nominating candidates for school 
committee, and the secretary was instructed 
to insert in the Inquirer, all necessary in- 
formation to women voters. This was done. 

On the evening previous to election, a 
meeting of consultation was held in which 
candidates were discussed and members 
volunteered to distribute ballots. 

The action taken in March appointing 
delegates to the meetings of the School 
Suffrage Association, completes the work of 
the year. E. F. Buacxer, Sec. 





-————— emo 
PLYMOUTH ROCK—HISTORY AND HISTORY’ 
A late number of the Woman’s JourAL 
contained an account of - the Plymouth 
town meeting where the women voters ac- 
quitted themselves so well, and where they 
were cordially supported by some of the 
men in electing their candidate. An ad- 
journed town meeting was held April 1, and 
then came up the article in the warrant 
whether Plymouth would petition the Leg- 
islature for a law to establish Municipal 
Suffrage for women. The result is report- 


ed and illustrated by a correspondent of the 
Old Colony Memorial in s very instructive 





manner under the head ‘‘Indefinitely Post- 
poned,” as follows: 


Have the men of Plymouth, who on Mon- 
day voted to indefinitely postpone a propo- 
sition asking the Legislature to grant Mun- 
icipal Suffrage to women, as good a reason 
for so doing as a gentleman of the olden 
time, who, when the question came up in 
our town meeting whether girls should re- 
ceive any public school instruction, opposed 
it and gave his reason? 

By way of explanation I will give a remi- 
niscence: A Plymouth gentleman, now 
living, informed me that he remembers 
when the question whether girls should re- 
ceive any public school instruction came 
up in the town meeting, that there was great 
opposition to granting them the privilege. 
One man from the south part of the town 
arose and said: ‘‘I am opposed to instruct- 
ing girls. If we teach them, suppose I 
should be writing, a woman might come in 
and look over my shoulder and say, ‘That 
word is spelled wrong’ and I should not 
like that. I am entirely opposed to in- 
structing girls.” 

This seemed to hima good reascn why 
girls should be kept in ignorance. 

But notwithstanding the opposition, - it 
was voted to give the girls of Plymouth one 
hour’s instruction daily. After the teacher 
had spent the morning hours from eight to 
eleven teaching the boys, he was to teach 
the girls from eleven to twelve. The school 
was kept in a room in the town house, and 
the girls were expected to wait outside till 
the boys came out. 

This seems quite strange to us, who look 
back upon the fact with the added light 
and inteliigence which the intervening 
years have brought to us, but no stranger 
than it wil seem to those who fill our places 
fifty years from now, that men who were 
—we to be intelligent and enlightened, 
could have voted to withhold from women 
the privileges which they value so highly 
for themselves. 

Have the gentlemen of the present day as 
ood a reason for denying Municipal Suf- 
rage to their mothers, wives and sisters? 

Is it the fear that they will kuow more than 
they ¢o? H. 
—_—_——oS> 





OLD FRIENDS RETURNING. 

Mr. T. O. Severance and Mrs. Caroline 
M. Severance, the latter the first president 
and prime mover of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, having rented their house in 
Los Angelos, Cal., for a year or more, in- 
tend to pay their respects once more to old 
New England. They will leave there about 
May ist, in order to be sure that we are 
thawed out and the rivers broken up, as 
they have been entirely unaccustomed to 
snow and ice for six long years. On the 
seventh day of March Mr. Severance wrote: 


Think of it! Our trees are full of oranges, 
and the blossoms for another crop; peaches, 
cherries and other fruit all in bloom; green 
peas and strawberries to-day for dinner; 
fresh vegetables gathered every day from 
the garden, and Mrs. 8. and myself have to- 
day had one of the most delightful drives 
of nearly forty miles, in an atmosphere as 
perfect as you ever saw, and although we 
long to see our friends in the East, we have 
more than once to-day wondered whether it 
is going to pay to surrender all these de- 
lightful scenes for what we know we must 
encounter in a visit East; snow and cold 
weather in the winter; rain and wind in the 
spring; hot weather and musquitoes in the 
summer and ice and fur gloves and collars 
the balance of the year! How I wish you 
could see us! We can realize your condi- 
tion, and 1 am sure you would wonder, per- 
haps more than I, that we are so stupid as 
to think of this new move. 
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A LIVE CLUB. 

The Orange (New Jersey) Woman’s Club 
contains a number of rare intellectual wo- 
men, who bring live real questions for con- 
sideration, and make it a center of real pow- 
er. The Chronicle has the following item 
in regard to its last meeting: 


The Woman’s Club of Orange held their 
first meeting since their engagement of the 
New England Society’s rooms, in the east 
room, Music Hal], on Wednesday afternoon, 
the president, Mrs. Ropes, presiding. The 
meeting was 4 attended by members of 
the society and a few invited guests, the 
occasion being one of unusual interest, 
from the fact that Mrs. ‘‘Jennie June” Cro- 
ly anc the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford had been 
invited to be present. Both ladies were 
present and Mrs, Croly read a carefully pre- 
ey and highly interesting paper on George 

liot, it having been previously announced 
that the life and character of the great 
novelist would be the subject for discussion. 
Mrs. Hanaford also spoke extemporaneous- 
ly, and remarks were made by several of the 
ladies connected with the society. The 
whole discussion was regarded as not only 
deeply interesting, but most instructive as 
well. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
tendered to the two distinguished ladies 
present, 


—_ 
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SEAL SKIN SACQUES AND SINNERS. 

Rev. Dr. Kohler recently preached a ser- 
mon at the Temple of Beth-El on ‘‘Femi- 
nine Responsibilities.” A synopsis of the 
sermon was published in the New York 
Herald, from which is clipped the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Domestic infidelity can be in most cases 
traced to the wife’s failure in her discharge 
of her duties as housekeeper and home- 
builder. It is household extravagance, the 
wife’s luxury and lavish display which 
chiefly enfeeble the husband’s pride and 
drag him into the mire of corruption or in- 
to ruin. 

Ever since the first sneak in the Garden 
of Eden laid the blame for his own sin on 
a woman, the whole tribe of his lineal de- 





scendants have continued to do the same 
thing. But this is the first time a man has 
charged the infidelity of his sex to the seal 
skin sacques of women. 

Extravagant wives frequently drive their 
husbands to financial ruin, to forgery, to 
theft, to suicide; but to infidelity, never. 
That class of men is bad, because the bad 
isin them. They cannot excuse themselves 
by saying, “I broke the seventh command- 
ment because my wife spent too much mon- 
ey.” The cause must be looked for within 
their own hearts; they are not driven to sin 
against their inclinations. Women have 
sins enough of their own to answer for, 
without having piled upon their shoulders 
the sins of a world. F. 





THREE BOOKS. 

‘Duties of Women,” by Frances Power 
Cobbe, price, $1.00; ‘‘Duties of Parents in 
Regard to the Moral Education of Child- 
ren in Relation to Sex,” by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, price, $1.00, in paper covers, 50 
cents; ‘‘Memorial Sketches of Angelina 
Grimke Weld,” 50 cents. These books are 
for sale at this office, and are valuable for 
every family. L. 8. 

———_— em o —_—__—__ 
MEMBERSHIPS MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSUCIATION. 





Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bates ...scccsecseccescceececes 1,00 
Mrs. G. Hollingsworth.........+++ 

Mr. and Mrs. Elias Richards ¥ 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. R. Urbino....++++.. 10000 cccccces 2,00 

N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
Mra. 8. EB. B. Channing........cccrescccesesseses 3.00 
Miss Eva Channing........cscses.cccssesicceeeee 2.00 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
Mrs. Armenia 8S. White.....-.0cceseeeeesccceees 10.00 
BIB. Te. Use POMS cccccccccccceceece eoccccesosce 1,00 
Mies J. B. Schoule?........ccccccccccccccccccsecs 1,00 
Mrs. Charlotte 1. Godbe........cceeeessseccesese+ 1,00 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
A Friend once .cccccvccces cccccevcceees coccccese 10.00 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


LYDIA D. PARKER. 





Lydia D. Parker died on Saturday, April 
9, aged sixty-seven. So pure, so sweet a 
life lived in our midst was a perpetual ben- 
ediction to all within her sphere. Truly it 
was said of her by the artist who drew the 
beautiful picture of her in her prime: ‘1 
feelas if 1 had been with the angels.” A 
truth of character, which seemed so in- 
grained that you could not feel it was gained 
by any effort, gave a transparent puritywhich 
shone in her face, but this perfect truth and 
conscientiousness was united to the most 
delicate gentleness and love. 

Her union with Theodore Parker was one 
of those rare chords in which strongly dif- 
fering natures blend in perfect harmony. 
Timid and shy with others, she never feared 
him, but rested in his broad strength as he 
did in her undoubted never-failing love. 
He recognized the pure intuitions of her na- 
ture as often surer than the workings of his 
grand intellect, and her goodness was the 
sunshine which ripened the fruits of his toil. 
In her twenty years of widowhood she has 
been to us a perpetual mirror of his pres- 
ence. We aredoubly bereaved that she has 
gone from us, but ‘“‘how joyful will be their 
meeting again.” E. D. ©. 


MRS, C. Y. LINTON, 


Mrs. C. Y. Linton, wife of Mahlon B. Lin- 
ton, departed this life at Newtown, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, on March 19th, 
aged seventy-four years. Mrs. Linton was 
one of the early abolitionists, her interest in 
that cause dating back to 1836. By natural 
sequence she believed in Woman Suffrage 
and always maintained her principles. The 
period of her married life lasted nearly fif- 
ty years. Her husband still survives her. 

MARRIANN HOSMER. 

Marriann Hosmer passed away January 
17th, 1881, aged seventy-one. She was 
a strong Woman Suffragist and the week be- 
fore she died she said to me, ‘‘W hat a good 
paper that WomAn’s JouRNAL is.” She lost 
four hundred dollars’ worth of land, because 
she could not vote at a town meeting when 
two of her Irish neighbors wanted a road 
through her Jand and had called together a 
small meeting. The road would accomo- 
date nobody but them. They got a vote for 
it by only one majority, if she could have 
voted it would have turned the scale. But 
she has gone and left her mourning family. 

LucrnpA HosMER. 
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TRIBUTE TO MRS. N. R. ALLEN. 

The executive committee of the Iowa 
State Suffrage Society met at the residence 
of Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, avd proceeded 
to the selection of a treasurer, in place of 
Mrs. N. R. Allen, deceased. Mrs. Mary A. 
Work, of Des Moines, was placed in nom- 
ination and unanimously elected. 

The following resolutions of respect to 
our late co-worker were adopted and their 
publication requested in the Prohibitionast, 
State Register and WomAn’s JOURNAL, and 
a copy sent te the sorrowing family: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mrs. N. R. 
Allen, a member of this committee by vir- 








CARPETS. 


We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 

offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 

AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 
Patterns. 

TAPESTRY CARPETS .—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 
cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 

We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00, 

We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality (to any- 
thing made here or in Europe. 

INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 

We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 
ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 


John X James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 


DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 














Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, 1878, The FINEST and most ECONOMICAL 
Soap for all purposes, and the only genuine borax soap made. Prepared from pure and clean materials 
with a peculiar Joraz lye, contains no adulteration and is fully equal to the best imported Castile Soap. It is 
especially adapted for woolens; and for washing all fine things, such as silks, baby-linen, laces, points, etc., it 
is invaluable. It has great merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the dath and for was! ing the head. 
A necessity in every house for all verifying ene isinfecting purposes. Put up invariably in honest 
POUND bars, with maker's name, WM. DREYDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of s and Centen- 


nial medals on face of wrapper. For sale by all first class grocers. 








No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 

kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspected before being paid 

for. No obligation to —_ oods unless perfectly satisfactory. Observe the following price list: One lot 
8 


French Hair Switches, wit ort stems, extra even hair— 

Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for ..... eoecccccece $10 Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for......++++.+0s q 
Weighing 4 02., 30 in. long, for...+...ssseeeeees - 7 Weighing 214 oz.,over 24 in. long, for.........++++ 3 
Weighing 344 oz., over 34 yard long, for.....+++++ 5 Weighing 2 oz.,over 20 inches long..... coccece coe 8 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches, from 4 to 1 yard long, at the ridiculously low prices 
of 50c., 75¢ , $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one lot of Real Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
peice as the plain, and are safe in saying such is unequalled in the annals of hair. One large lot of Extra 

eavy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 25c. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest 
in the world, for 15c., 25c., 35c. and 50c., being less than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 
metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandoline, 10c,; less than cost. The largest size Crimp Nets, 10c.; 
marked down from 25c. French Hairpins, 1c.per bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 
75c. Curlsin all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 

MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 
$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. We war- 
rant to sell the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to all our customers. Worn hair and 
combings taken in exchange. 


PARIS HAIR STORE 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, e ° BOSTON 


Rev. Elnathan Davis, one of the oldest 
and best of Congregationalist ministers, 
Gied at Auburn, Mass., on Saturday last 
aged seventy-five. 


The Duke of Argyll has resigned the of- 
fice of Lord Privy Seal, because, report says, 
hecould not agree with some of his col- 
leagues on some of the provisions of the 
Irish Land Bill. 


Stephen N. Stockwell, editor of the Bos- 
ton Journal, is dead. He was a man justly 
esteemed, and his loss will be felt. He was 
the first president of the Massachusetts 
Press Association. 


Mrs. Maria E. McKaye will repeat her 
course of lessons in ‘‘Old French Literature,” 
at the schoolroom of Miss Lane and Miss 
for the enfranchisement of Woman vigor- | Baker, No. 5 Charles street, on five succes- 


ously prosecuted throughout the whole na- | ,; ‘ F 
tion, and fondly hoped to see her own State reg Mondays, beginning April 18, at 8 P. 


take the lead in this great reform. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The vote against bribery was less than 
half that against Woman Suffrage. 


Both Harper’s and Scribner’s will have 
portraits of George Eliot in the May number. 














tue of her office as treasurer of the lowa | 
Woman Suffrage Association, we have sus- 

tained a great loss; and, in behalf of the 
association, we desire to express our heart- 
felt sorrow, and offer our sincere ey 
to her bereaved family. Mrs. Allen was 
not only an affectionate wife and mother, 
but atrue woman in the highest sense of 
that term. She was the esteemed friend of 
the cultivated women of the society in which 
she mingled; the intelligent adviser of those 
who were striving to attain to a higher de- 
gree of womanhood. Her large benevo 
lence had endeared her to all who knew 
ler, and hermemory will be cherished with 
love and gratitude, not only by a large cir- 
cle of friends in her own city, but through- 
out the State. Mrs. Allen wasa natural re- 
former, and sincerely opposed all forms of 
injustice and oppression, and was for years 
a devoted laborer in the cause of temper- 
ance. She was anxious to have the work 





The Rhode Island State election occurred 
without excitement. A very light vote was 
cast. The Republican ticket was elected 
with Governor Alfred H. Littlefleld at its 
head. But as only men voted, it is all 
right if the vote is light. 


Several of the New Northwest's (Oregon 
exchanges from the interior of the State re- 
port opposition on the part of some school 
election judges to receiving the votes of wo- 
men, At Salem and Silverton in particular 
there seems to have been some unpleasant- 
ness, 


The Senate deadlock has had one good 
effort—it has thinned out the office-seekers 
at Washington. No man, be he ever so 
hungry for office, has the courage to keep 
on paying board while he waits for an office 
that he may not get into before December. 
— Tribune. 


The Suffragists in Indiana this winter 
have been untiring in their efforts to for- 
ward their cause. They lacked only three 
votes in the House of securing Presidential 
Suffrage, and now in the same branch of 
the Legislature a constitutional amendment 
was passed on the 7th inst., 62 to 24, and 
in the Senate 27 to 18. 


President and Mrs. Gartield have decided 
to spend the summer at the Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington, with their children, occupying 
a cottage there. Early in July the Presi- 
dent will attend commencement at Williams 
College, and a little later his two sons, Har- 
ry and James, will enter as students. The 
President’s mother will return to Mentor, 
to remain during the summer with the fam- 
ily of Captain Henry Rudolph, a brother of 
Mrs. Garfield, who, is living on the Presi- 
dent’s farm. 





The Massachusetts Legislature has re- 
fused, by a vote of sixty-two to sixty, to 
pass a bill punishing bribery at elections. 


Unitarian Harvard wants to get Phillips 
Brooks in the place of Rev. A. P. Peabody 
resigned. We shall see what we shall see. 


President Warren of Boston University 
calls the victory for ‘women at Cambridge 
College in England ‘‘The New Runnymede.” 


The luck of the wife-beaters seems to 
have turned. A Jersey man tried to kick 
his wife, tell and doubly fractured his own 
leg. 

Miss Selma A. Borg gave a remarkably 
interesting lecture on ‘‘Russia,” at the Ar- 
tists’ Guild Hall last Sunday evening, and 
although she kept the large audience absorb- 
ed in the subject for an hour and a half, 
they were still loth to leave when she closed. 


Mr. Gladstone introduced the Irish land 
bill to the House of Commons, on the after- 
noon of April 7. Itis a remarkable paper, 
and will be studied with care not only by 
the Land Leagues but by ai! interested in 
the questions that now disturb Ireland. 
Parnell likes it. 


There will be a meeting of the Froebel 
Union to celebrate Froebel’s birthday at the 
chapel of the Arlington-street church, Bos- 
ton April 21. Dr.Bartol, Rev.R. H. Newton, 
of New York, and others will speak. The 
meeting will commence at 3 P. M. 
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TWO OLD BOOKS. 


I have lately looked over two old books 
which seemed to me interesting and odd. 
The title page of the first runs thus: 

“The Religious Courtship. Being His- 
torical Discourses on the necessity of mar- 
rying Religious Husbands and Wives Only; 
As also of Husbands and Wives being of 
the Same Opinions in Religion. With an 
Appendix, Of the Necessity of taking none 
but Religious Servants; and a proposal for 
the Better Managing of Servants. Third 
American from the twenty-third London 
edition. Montpelier, Vt. Printed by Der- 
ick Sibley for Josiah Parks. 1810.” 

The book is a story told mostly in the 
form of dialogues, relating the fortunes of 
a family of three young ladies, whose father 
does not trouble himself to learn the religi- 
ous views of their suitors, and who are con- 
sequently forced to inquire themselves and 
act accordingly. The priating of the book 
is not very creditable to Mr. Derick Sibley. 
The letters are very indistinct and frequent- 
ly blotted. The spelling is generally good, 
though farther is spelt father, and we are 
left in cruel doubt just how mercenary is 
the irreligious parent in the story, as the 
types sometimes state the fortune of the 
lover, whom he would have made his 
daughter marry, at 20,000 pounds a year 
and sometimes 2,000. By the way, the 
wages of afarm laborer are mentioned as 
ten pence a day. 

The ‘“‘Memoirs of Mrs, Delany” have given 
us some curious particulars of the business- 
like manner of making marriages in Eng- 
land, in the last sentury, and the incidents 
of this story confirm the accounts in that 
book. The lover, with the uncertain in- 
come, has somewhere seen and fancied the 
younger of the three heroines. The author 
does not give names to his characters, and 
I must distinguish them as they are dis- 
tinguished in the book, by the abbrevia- 
tions used in the dialogue, suchas Eld. Sist., 
2nd. Da. and Yo Sist. 

The father, at first, objects to the pro- 

posal of Mr.——(and his name is also 
carefully kept from a curious public,) 
“asaslight put on his eldest daughter,” 
but the young gentleman argues eloquently 
that if he is to come into the family at all, 
it is best for him to marry the girl he loves, 
and the father finally waives the claims of. 
the two Leahs, duly mentions the fortune 
and presents the owner to the desired 
Rachel, He pays ‘this court,” for five 
whole weeks, and is then rejected by Yo. 
Sist., because he has no religion. She 
‘could take no exception to his character,” 
only, as he after his conversion describes 
his former self, ‘‘he was a profane, wicked, 
irreligious creature.” The father is en- 
raged and disgusted, having meant to marry 
them the following week. The lover be- 
comes melancholy, and, an aunt of his aunt 
being anxious on his account, ‘‘worked her 
thoughts about night and day, to find outa 
wife forhim. . . At length she found out a 
young lady in the city, of a very great for- 
tune, for she had near 20,000 pounds to her 
portion, and she plied it so warmly with 
him, that he consented to treat of it with 
her friends; and his circumstances being 
such as few fortunes would refuse, he 
found his way clear enough, and so went to 
visit the young lady.” He did not fancy 
her, however, ‘‘and so put an end to that 
affair as soon as he could.” Finally, he be- 
comes religious himself, and comes back 
with his fortune to Yo. Sist., who then 
marries him. 

The Eld. Sist. meanwhile has her trial. 
The father ‘‘had been spoken to by a cer- 
tain gentleman, a considerable merchant in 
the city, whose eldest son had an inclina- 
tion to pay his respects toher.” She plain- 
ly states ber position as to marriage: 

‘‘When my judgment and conscience are 
satisfied, Sir, I believe my fancy will not be 
very troublesome to you.” Her judgment 
and conscience require that the man she 
marries should not only be religious, but 
hold the same religion she does. This pro- 
posed suitor is of a different church and her 
father is obliged to relinquish the project. 
He had however already invited the gentle- 
man’s parents to dine, and when they came 
he had to tell them of his daughter’s 
scruples, but asked them to look at his sec- 
ond daughter and see if she would not suit 
as well. This alliance however does not 
come off, and the 2d. Da., who is light- 
minded and does not inquire carefully into 
the views of the lover who finally proposes 
for her, is punished and made miserable 
ever after, by discovering after her mar- 
riage that her husband is secretly a Papist. 
The deceit does not shock her moralitv over- 
much, but the religion breaks her heart. 

The second book was, I believe, saved 
from destruction in a paper mill a few 
years ago. Its title page reads thus; 

‘“‘Beauty’s Triumph; or the Superiority 
of the Fair Sexinvincibly proved. Where- 
in The Arguments for the natural Right of 
Man to a Sovereign Authority over the Wo- 
man are fairly urged, and undeniably re- 
futecd; and the undoubted Title of the 
Ladies, even to a Superiority over the Men 
both in Head and heart, is clearly evinced; 
Shewing Their Minds to be as much more 
beautiful than the Men’s as their Bodies; and 
that, if they had the same Advantages of 
Education, they would excel their Tyrants 


as much in Sense as they do in Virtue. In 
Three Parts. The Wholeinterspersed with 
a delightful Variety of Characters, which 
some of the most celebrated Heroes and 
Heroines of the present Time have had the 
Goodness to sitfor. London: Printed and 
sold by J. Robinson at the Golden Lion in 
Ludgate-Street. M.D.C.C.L.L” 

The first part is a treatise by ‘‘Sophia,” 
in which she claims that women are not in- 
ferior to men in intellect, that they are 
qualified to govern, are fit for public offices, 
are capable of learning and teaching the 
sciences, etc. She leaves it alittle indoubt 
whether she thinks it best for them to per- 
form all these functions, but deems it unjust 
to forbid them to do so. She says, page 
50: 

“Thus far, I insist, there is no science or 
public office in a State which Women are 
not as much qualified for by nature as the 
ablest of Men. With regard, however, to 
divinity, our natural capacity has been re- 
strain’d by a positive law of God; and there- 
fore we know better than to claim what we 
could not practise without sacrilegious in- 
trusion. Though, by the bye, let it be ob- 
served, that the bar which our Saviour has 
put to our exercising any sacred functions, 
such as administering the ordinances, or 
preaching the doctrines of the gospel, 
neither inhibits us from any other public 
office, nor proves us unworthy or naturally 
incapable of exercising even these. That he 
forbad us ’em proves us naturally apt to 
perform them. But why he forbad us to 
do so, would be presumptuous to enquire. 
However, if it is lawful to reason at all upon 
the divine precepts, we may assign a cause, 
which carries its own probability with it, 
and rather redounds to the honor than dis- 
repute of our sex. God undoubtedly knew 
the general tendency of the men to impiety 
and irreligion; and therefore, might he not 
confine the functions of religion to that sex, 
to attract some of them at least to those 
duties, which they are so prone to dislike? 
Especially, since the natural propensity of 
our sex to virtue and religion made it un- 
necessary to add these external helps to his 
divine grace.” 

Sophia is rather severe in her comments 
on men, and shows some of the traditional 
bitterness characterizing most women who 
have struggled against social barriers, as 
when she says of men, page 18: 

‘‘To stoop to some regard forthe strutting 
things is not enough; to humour them more 
than we cou’d children, with any tolerable 
decency, is too little; they must be served 
forsooth. Pretty creatures indeed. . . To 
requir> us to be their drudges, whom they 
are forced to court and decoy into their 
power by the most pitiful cringes!” 

The second part of the book purports to 
be an anonymous reply to Sophia by some 
man. Much of it is too indecent to quote, 
and its freely expressed contempt for wo- 
men more than matches Sophia’s remarks 
about ‘‘strutting things.” It opens with a 
Dedication to the Ladies, and then pro- 
ceeds through various sections to combat 
Sophia’s opinions, chiefly by presenting 
portraits of women called, ‘‘Salacia,” 
‘* Uberia,” etc., to illustrate the folly and 
vice of which women are capable. 

Sophia, in Part ILI. retorts by drawing 
counterpart portraits of ‘‘Fiddius,’’ ‘‘Capt. 
Bluff” and others who are monsters of male 
iniquity and stupidity. She is provoked 
into greater bitterness in this essay than in 
the first, and also here takes the ground, 
that ‘‘the far greater part of Women out- 
shine the Men in sense and virtue.” 

Concerning her antagonist’s charges 

against women, she says with some dignity, 
“{ do not pretend to palliate or protect the 
viciousness of those scandalous creatures 
who depart from that modesty and spotless 
virtue, which make an avowed part of the 
characteristic of our sex, and ought to be 
the ornament of both sexes. I only mean 
to insist, that it is as barbarous as unjust to 
charge the innocent part of us with shame, 
especially since much the major part of our 
sex are averse to their guilt, and have them 
in detestation; and much less ought their 
irregular conduct to rob the spotless ma- 
jority of Woman kind of the respect which 
is confessedly their due, on account of the 
virtuous and painful part they have in 
continuating human posterity.” 
In her first essay, Sophia claims that if 
the fact that man was not created till the 
animals were ready, be an argument that 
they were destined for his use and to be 
under his control, the still later creation of 
woman would seem to show that she was 
intended torule over man. The author of 
the second essay also has something to say 
about the creation, page 89: 

‘Having formed him of the dust of the 
earth, that he might have something in 
common with the creatures he was made to 
command, the Lord found that alloy too 
strong for the perfection he designed to 
give him, and therefore extracted from the 
rest of his body whatever he found of mean, 
imperfect, and favouring too much of the 
animal, and confined it to a single mb; 
which had undoubtedly been annihilated 
but for the wisdom of this all-powerful con- 
triver, which is capable of assigning a use 
to the most useless things in themselves. 
The creator, then, loth to destroy anything, 
however despicable in itself, which had 





any relation to this his favorite creature, 
and knowing that Man was as yet unpro- 
vided of a proper vehicle to convey his 
being to posterity, took from him his rib, 
this sink of his defects, and shaped it into 
Woman, little concerned about any per- 
fections in the soil, but such as immediately 
tend to the production of that noble fruit, 
for which it was saved from reprobation.” 

In reference to the argument quoted 
above, which Sophia draws from the time of 
woman’s creation, he says, page 93: 

*‘Her mistake, it is plain, arises from the 
vulgar error of imagining that Woman was 
created at all; whereas any understanding, 
even inferior to that of Woman, if such a 
being could exist, would be capable of dis- 
cerning that the production of that weak 
sex was no distinct creation from that of 
Man; but only a mere refinement of his 
noble composition, by purifying and separ- 
ating it from its dross. So that tho’ Wo- 
man be, with regard to Man, a sort of after 
produced being, Man is still the last com- 
plete creature which issued from the bands 
of God. . . We can look upon the most 
perfect of their sex, in no better a light, 
than as a kind of amphibious thing, be- 
tween a creature and no creature at all.” 

Sophia had said of women, ‘‘Their office 
of nursing our children, entitles them to the 
first places in civil society.” He replies, 
“Tf I had a mind to be severe, I could tell 
them, that it is owing to our own gener- 
osity that we give them any place at all.” 

Here are a few more of his sentiments, 
page 147: 

‘‘What is the utmost strength of Woman, 
but the struggle of imbecility? What her 
greatest bravery, but cowardice made des- 
perate?” Pageil5: ‘‘And yet it must be 
granted, there are women, . . . who can 
try to reason; and almost succeed in it.” 
Page 116: ‘‘They alas! poor, pretty crea- 
tures, have neither breath nor brains to 
drink of knowledge deeply. Good sense 
and tea they are forced to sip alike.” Page 
86: ‘*No, let any one affirm, if truth will 
permit, that the Women were ever treated 
in any one nation made up of both sexes, 
upon a better footing than inferior subjects; 
fit at best only to be the upper servants in 
their families. This is the light in which 
they have always been viewed here in Eng 
land. . . In England alone it is, that they 
are raised to the office of dissipators of our 
more intense thoughts, amusing lullers of 
our care and application, and a kind of un- 
der-companions to us, when reason is dis- 
posed to relax.” 8. A. L. E. M. 
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SOUTHERN REFUGEES IN KANSAS. 


The severity of the season, so unlike the 
usual winters of Kansas, has produced the 
most intense suffering among the poor col- 
ored refugees who have come within its 
borders in such large numbers during the 
past few months. I found while visiting 
among them that the friends in Southern 
Kansas who had appealed for aid and given 
pictures of their destitution and suffering, 
had not given a too high coloring to the 
picture they had drawn. I rode miles and 
miles about Oswego with Dr. W. 8. New- 
lon, who has charge of the work in that lo- 
cality. I found thestatements he had made 
about the severe frost bites and the sick- 
ness, caused by exposure, true in its every 
detail. Scattered about through the beau- 
tiful Neosho Valley we found hundreds of 
cabins built by the poor refugees who came 
from the South, to what they believed a 
land of peace and plenty. The cabins are 
poorly built, rain, snow and wind finding 
access to the inner room on every side. 
The rude fire places almost invariably 
smoked, and a more comfortless, cheerless 
place than the inside of these cabins I nev- 
er witnessed. Most of the families possess 
in cooking utensils only a skillet. This 
does duty for all kinds of cooking. if the 
family be fortunate enough to have any- 
thing to cook besides meal and water. For 
wecks together many families in these tim- 
bered lands have had nothing else to eat. 
We found one little girl stirring up wheat 
flour and water in a wooden dish. She was 
going to cook it in the ashes for supper. 
Her mother, the doctor told me, literally 
starved to death beforc supplies could be 
gotto them. She was very sick when she 
arrived, consecuent upon the long journey 
with a slow team, too little fuod and not 
comfortable garments to keep her warm. 
She left four of her own children and one 
little orphan child of her sister’s, whom she 
had taken to “‘raise.” We found this child 
very sick with lung fever. Its adopted fa- 
ther was very anxious we should do some- 
thing for it, and turned down the thin old 
quilt with the gentlest manner possible, 
while he spoke very tenderly to the little 
sick child. Dr. Newlon told me that he 
was amazed to see how that man had man- 
aged to take such good care of his family 
since his wife died. He was clearing a 
piece of land around his cabin to plant corn 
and cotton as soon as the spring opened. 

At another cabin we found a little blind 
girl whom the family had brought with 
them from Texas. That little, patient 
creature lay upon the bed sick. She had 
not a stocking, and only a ragged pair of 
shoes, and had been feeling her way among 
the timbers in the wet ground, and had 





aken cold. 1 could tell touching incidents 





enough to filla volume of the suffering I 
witnessed myself in the week I visited 
among them. At Chetopa and Coffeyville 
the immigrants have suffered more intense- 
ly than at other points. They are stopping 
at those points, on the border of the Indian 
Territory, not being able to get on any 
further. Their teams have given out for 
the want of food, and most of the horses 
and mules will die. 

It is remarkable what patience, what 
trust in the Lord, and what achild-like faith 
these poor, ignorant people possess. Cheer- 
fulness has been said to be the bright weath- 
er of the heart, and these poor people seem 
to have a good deal of this “bright weath- 
er.” “Have you any meat, Auntie?” in- 
quired Dr. Newlon, of one of the old colored 
aunties we called upon. ‘Now, doctor, 
what you ask Gat question for? Don’t you 
know I done got through eating meat; I’se 
afraid meat will gib my stomach a shake 
up.” Auntie laughed loud and long at her 
cute answer, but nevertheless she appeared 
much pleased when the doctor told her it 
would not hurt her if he sent her some. 

These refugees have shown such a spirit 
of industry and enterprise that if they can 
only be helped through this season and get 
a start, thereis no doubt that they will be 
self-supporting in ashort time. Those who 
came a year ago have done exceedingly 
well, considering the disadvantages they 
have labored under. The friends of the 
freedmen are hoping to get aid for them in 
the way of lands where they can raise cot- 
ton. They have raised a good crop this last 
year. There is one cotton gin at Oswego, 
and two at Independence. An enterprise 
has been started, whereby any one donating 
one hundred dollars secures a piece of land 
for one family. The deed is made out in 
the name of the head of the family, the 
donor receiving a mortgage on the land, 
which is to run five years or more without 
interest. 

Any further particulars about this land 
enterprise can be obtained through Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Comstock, North Topeka, 
Kan.; or of Daniel Votaw, who has charge 
of the work at Independence, Kan. All 
these workers in this cause at the several 
points will be found to be reliable, honora- 
ble persons. 

Send remittances by bank draft or P. O. 
order to Elizabeth L. Comstock, North To- 
peka, Kan. Send boxes and barrels to Ho- 
ratio N. Rust, corner Rush and Kinzie 
streets, Chicago.—Mrs. S. 7. Perry in The 
Advance. 
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SENSE OR NONSENSE. 

A ladies’ periodical of just popularity drops 
away, as such journals sometimes will, from 
the even sense and elegance of its ways, to 
dispense a little feminine idiocy. With 
great equanimity we are told that sleeping 
rooms should be provided with a piece of 
muslin three yards in length, double hem- 
stitched and bordered with a ruffle of tor- 
chon lace, to cover the clothing that is not 
required during the hours of sleep. Also 
an airtight envelope duly embroidered and 
ruffled, to smother that garment which 
enters in such numberless variety and 
matchless elegance into the average bridal 
trousseau, and which does not require to be 
worn during the hours of the day. Bath 
rooms would of course be provided with 
delicately-tinted tights in size and variety to 
suit its frequenters, and the family clothes- 
reel on Monday would be made interesting 
to spectators by a neatly fitting cover of 
muslin (Wamsutta preferred) shaped some- 
what after the venerable umbrella top, ar 
embroidered stork on each of the pieces 
composing it, the whole to be edged with a 
double ruffle of torchon, and held in place 
by pink ribbon bows. The effect of the 
central fastening, which should be provided 
with long streamers to coquette with unso- 
phisticated breezes, would be charming in the 
most feminine sense of that term. It isthe 
misfortune of some virtues that they grow 
onthe parent stem with vices and are not 
always fairly separated. Hardly too much 
can be said upon the necessity of «sthetical 
care in the business of home making. Re- 
finement of taste is the elevation of taste up 
to a certain point, beyond that point is the 
vast guffaw of the ridiculous. A dressing- 
room has its rights which we are not ina 
position to treat carelessly, and should have 
its laws the same as a council-chamber. 
To insinuate a cover for anything not wholly 
fresh, however much it is tucked and em- 
broidered and hemstitched, into this inner 
sanctum isto wholly disregard its ancient 
prerogative. It scarcely needs physiology 
to teach that only the unadulterated air of 
heaven creeping freely over every part of 
these garments can make them suitable for 
weekly or semi-weekly service. Let us not 
stretch refinement beyond the limit of sense. 

Bessiz B. Hunt. 
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EXPERIENCE OF A SEAMSTRESS. 


Some days since a seamstress advertised 
for work in your paper. Replies came from 
different parts of the city requesting her to 
call in answer to advertisement. One was 
from a fine mansion on one of the avenues. 
After a weary walk of about three miles the 
seamstress reached the house only to be in- 
formed that the lacy was not dressed and 








wished she would call the following day, 
which she did, to find that the lady had gone 
out and would not return until evening. On 
another occasion a party residing on the 
outskirts of the city sent a postal request- 
ing seamstress to call immediately as her 
services would be required for several days. 
She obeyed the summons, arriving at the 
house in the evening, to the very evident 
dismay of the mistress who, apparently, had 
not consulted her lord and master as to the 
expediency of hiring a seamstress. A col- 
loquy was held outside the parlor door, the 
gentleman declining in positive terms to pay 
for such a luxury as a seamstress. The re- 
sult of that wearisome walk was ladylike 
apologies, work not prepared, etc., and infor- 
mation as to how seamstress could reach her 
home without further fatigue by taking two 
lines of cars. 

The parties referred to would probably be 
suprised if they were accused of doing an 
selfish, unwomanly and even unchristian- 
like act, by compelling the seamstress, who 
is often a lady as delicately reared as them- 
selves, to walk five or six miles or spend 
perhaps twenty cents, which to the seams- 
tress frequently means a meal, merely for 
the satisfaction of hearing that the lady is 
not dressed, is out, or has not prepared her 
work, 

It may be that those who send such mes- 
sages are thoughtless rather than unkind. 
If they stopped to think at all, ten or twen- 
ty cents for car fare, walking several miles 
and the loss of two or three honrs, would 
appear trifling matters to them. Perhaps, 
by inserting this note in your valuable 
paper, you might call the attention of such 
inconsiderate people to the fact that even 
the patience of a seamstress may be tested 
almost beyond endurance.—A Seamstress in 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


— 
INFLUENTIAL WOMEN. 

In these days of growing activity on the 
part of women in public affairs, it is not 
unusual to hear tue remark, ‘‘You do not 
find the influential women of a place in this 
work.” Whenever this remark is made, 
the question, ‘‘Who do you consider to be 
the influential women of a place?” will re 
sult, in nearly every case, in bringing out 
the names of women who have done no- 
thing in themselves, but whose husbands or 
fathers are noted for some special thing. 
As, for instance, banker Blank's wife or 
daughter, or the wife or daughter of promi- 
nent politicians, lawyers, physicians or 
merchants. It seems to be enough, in the 
eyes of some unthinking souls, that the 
husband or father be influential or promi- 
nent in the community to insure the same 
honor to the female portion of these house- 
holds. The time was when a family name 
reflected honor or dishonor upon every one 
bearing that name, regardless of actual 
merit. But the democratic spirit of Ameri- 
can society thinks little of inherited repu- 
tation, and demands that each man shall 
answer for himself. This same democratic 
spirit is demanding that the wives and 
daughters of so-called influential men shali 
answer for honors bestowed, by their own 
acts, their own accomplishments. These 
women are no longer honored, because 
some accident, or actual merit, has made a 
male relation noted or honored. To be 
known as John Smith’s “lady,” or John 
Smith’s ‘‘relict” is no longer of sufficient 
account to any woman. It is not enough 
that a woman’s husband be rich, that she, 
therefore, shall be called an ‘‘influential 
woman.” Let society spare her the com- 
pliment until it has called her to a strict ac- 
count for the uses to which she has put the 
wealth at her disposal; let her answer for 
the elegant leisure at her command; let her 
put her early and extensive means for edu- 
cation to some useful purpose before she 
shall be honored by calling her more influ- 
ential than those less favored with wealth, 
leisure and education. 

It is not enough that these women be 
called influential because they wear dia- 
monds and elegant apparel, give fashionable 
parties and roll about the streets in car- 
riages behind liveried attendants; but let 
society ask these women if, in a spirit of 
unselfishness, the orphan, the widow, the 
sick, the afflicted are being visited by them’ 
and receiving from their jewelled hands the 
bounties that these are capable of hestow- 
ing; let society ask them if literature, 
science, art, or any of the manifold graces 
of society are being build up by the wealth, 
leisure or influence at their command; and 
as these questions are answered, so let her 
influence be regardless of her husband’s 
purse or personal acquirements, 

It is true that the majority of both men 
and women who are foremost in the reform 
movement of the times are of the middle 
classes. It is also true that every great re- 
form has had its origin and support from 
the poor and lowly, and it will always be so 
from the very nature of things. Those that 
feel the oppression of galling chains will 
always be the first to try to break these 
chains. 

In American society there can be but two 
castes, the caste of good deeds and bad 
deeds. We have a worthy and growing 
contempt for all inherited ranks. The in- 
dividual must stand or fall on his or her 
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own merits. Woman has been the last to 
feel this demand upon her individuality, but 
she too is now asked to step up to the bar 
of public opinion and answer for herself. 
Thisisright. Nature has endowed her with 
faculties of brain and heart as strong and 
tender as those of her male companion. 
Society has need that these faculties be used 
to the upholding of the human family. It 
is an auspicious sign, when the ‘‘divinity of 
wealth” is stripped from the form of wo- 
man, and she is asked to step up and give 
an account of her earthly stewardship. 
When the rich woman can show to the 
world only a tife of fashion and idleness she 
is deserving of open censure and disgrace, 
so long as there are hungry bodies, minds 
or souls crying for some of her abundance. 
To whom much is given much is required. 
Let public opinion mete out its wrath of 
censure upon the fashionable, idle woman 
who is a disgrace to her sex because of her 
aimless, useless life. Let the expression 
“best society” mean those who do good 
deeds, who leave the world happier and 
better for having lived; instead of those who 
have been most idle and aimless, The ‘‘in- 
fluential women” of every community are 
those who are doing and daring that the 
world may be made purer and better, no 
matter whether these women are found in 
fashionable or unfashionable attire, in ele- 
gant homes or “homely homes,” or whether 
their husbands preside over untold millions 
or at the plow or work-shop. Society is 
rapidly learning to draw the true line of 
character, both of men and women, and the 
“influential woman” will not hold her old 
post of honor because of reflected influence. 
It must be a part of her individuality; she 
cannot marry it; she cannot inherit it; she 
cannot reflect it; she must possess it; it must 
be real. The truly influential woman is the 
woman whose works do praise her.—J/elen 
M. Gougar, in the Lafayette (Indiana) Sunday 
Times. 
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EDUCATION AND BENEVOLENCE. 

While the subject of education for hands 
as well as brains was being discussed io our 
general conference in Boston, the assembly 
of Philadelphia was occupied with the same 
question. Judge A. W. Tourgee, the cele- 
brated author of ‘‘A Fool's Errand,” made 
several statements in behalf of compulsory 
education. He said: 

*‘Compulsory education is more than pick- 
ing up boys ard girls and compelling them 
to go to the public schools. Government 
has the right and duty to compel a certain 
amount of education to be acquired by every 
citizen ot ordinary capacity, and to ordain 
that no one shall sink his child in absolute 
ignorance, Every uneducated voter is a 
blind ruler; a king on a throne of vast pow- 
er without knowledge of his position. The 
citizen is the ultimate arbiter of all great 
questions. English conservatism worships 
a thing because it is old. It may be carrion. 
American conservatism believes in the new, 
but will not adopt it till the fifty-ninth min- 
ute of the eleventh hour. We did not 
touch slavery till we had either to die or 
sweep it away, when we locked horns with 
it and settled it. Wemean to attend to this 
question of ignorance, but have not time 
yet. Forty-five out of every one hundred 
voters in sixteen States cannot read their 
ballots; twenty-four and three-quarters out 
of one hundred white men in them cannot 
read and write, and in two States an actual 
majority are thus ignorant! And these are 
rulers! A man who cannot read cannot 
know how to vote; and the balance of pow- 
er being illiterate, it preponderates to evil. 
Kill the illiterate voter and you kill the 
demagogue. A ‘‘boss” is powerless unless 
he can deceive, and his power to deceive de- 
pends upon the ignorance of the voters. 
The honest ignorant man is more d- ngerous 
than the cunning demagogue. Ignorance 
makes three fourths of a President, and 
eighty-one per cent. of the Senate. Every 
man should have the means of knowing the 
powers, uses and limits of his government. 

“‘As a mere police preventive against pau 
perage, government should insist that every 
citizen know at least the thee “R’s.” He 
who has learned his alphabet has got a long 
way from barbarism; when he can cipher 
he has made another long stride; and when 
he can write his name to a bond he has se- 
cured the right to come into court at the 
trial of a writ and defend himself as a free 
man. 

“If you enact compulsory education, you 
must enforce it. Some parents need the ser- 
vices of their children; but shall these suf- 
fer, or all the children or parents of th> 
country suffer? Ignorance will ruin the 
whole country, and so we say, ‘If you will 
not give your children intellectual liberty, 
we will take away your physical liberty.’” 

After allusions to the public schools of 
Prussia and England, Judge Tourgee closed 
by saying that ‘‘another six per cent. added 
to this forty-five per cent. of ignorance may 
decide national questions, and influe-ces 
are now growing which may show the pow- 
er of these figures. One person of educa- 
tion and intelligence may, four years from 
now, decide the destiny of the nation. The 
benefits arising from education are innumer- 
able; the evils from ignorance are incalcu- 
lable. The bearing of them has been burn- 
ed into me by fifteen years of thought and 





experience. You can only know by careful 
study the danger of an element which can 
be misled by reckless craft, or misguided 
by its own lack of knowledge. The right 
of the nation, therefore, to impose educa- 
tion is simply the right of self-defence in 
another form.” 

Miss Pendleton, chairman of the sub- 
committee on compulsory and industrial 
education reported 21,000 children, by the 
latest report out of school in Philadelphia; 
5000 refused admittance for lack of accom- 
modation; a large number illegally employ 
ed in factories; others truants through in- 
difference of parents and absence of com- 
pulsory law; the last and most important 
class is the large number of neglected chil- 
dren of paupers, criminals, beggars, drunk- 
ards and other idle and shiftless folk. Crim- 
inals err either from some innate defect or 
weakness, or from the force of education 
and surroundings. The many thousand 
neglected children come broadly under this 
latter head. They are born into degraded 
companionship, bred only to depravity, 
heirs of sin and suffering swelling by an ir- 
resistible law the ranks of pauperism and 
crime—unless rescued by some force from 
without. This class should be the first 
whom a State should care for and educate. 

“In New York citv, schools and lodging 
houses were established twenty years ago 
for such children by the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, which bas now twenty-one day and 
thirteen night schools. The large decrease 
in the number of annual commitments of 
vagrant and thieving adults and of juvenile 
delinquents, notwithstanding the increase in 
population, is claimed as the result of their 
system. Mr. Charles L. Brace of that so- 
ciety, stated before our assembly last winter 
that only three out of every thousand chil- 
dren trained in these schools became pau- 
pers and criminals, although they are the 
children of paupers and criminals. The 
system is semi-industrial. 

‘In Boston this class is covered by com- 
pulsory education law; but as such children 
must always be dealt with by special meth- 
ods they are sent to a home school, provid- 
ed for them.” 

Only those brought face to face with the 
neglected children of Boston can know how 
small a proportion of our need is covered 
by what is called the ‘‘Home School” and 
the compulsory law. It isalso a compulso- 
ry law of our State that children attending 
the public schools should be vaccinated, 
but a physician in one of our largest towns 
out of Boston reported afew weeks ago that 
after examination he found sixty per cent. 
of the children in attendance at the schools 
of that district had never been vaccinatea., 

This is but an illustration of the serious 
labor, the personal supervision, to be re- 
quired at the hands of the visitors of the 
Associated Charities. The children of our 
poor must be educated out of pauperism. 
They must be taught to do the work which 
the country requires, growing up with an 
enpobling sense of self-dependence, and 
partnership in the business of the world. 
This question is a simple one, self-evident 
to men and women whoare trying to uplift 
the fallen with their arms. With the 
growth of this experience of our visitors, 
we are beginning to live; for as Thomas 
Carlyle has said, ‘‘A man lives by believing 
something; not by debating and arguing 
about many things.” (Signed) 

Com. ON BULLETIN FOR 
THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, 
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ARTISTS IN DOUGH. 

The enlargement of Woman’s opportunity 
for remunerative work ismore immediately 
important to most of the sex than uyiversal 
Suffrage. Broader educational opportuni- 
ties are opening to the new generation a 
greater field of service and support, but any- 
thing which utilizes the talents of and brings 
present financial return to women deserves 
welcome and trial. Notevery woman can 
teach, paint, or embroider; the ‘‘exchange 
for Woman’s work,” and the decorative art 
associations have created a market wherein 
hundred of women are making modest in- 
comes; but the field can be enlarged so as to 
make profitable artistic cooking. Brains, a 
delicate tact and touch and quick judgment 
are as necessary to produce the best results 
in the kitchen as on canvas. Why should 
not the Jabor of bright women be sslable in 
both departments of work? So aclever wo- 
man in atown near New York argued and 
acted. Knowing that in these days of in- 
efficient servants housekeepers would gladly 
embrace the opportunity to buy at a fair 
price dainties which the average cook is lia- 
ble to fail in making, and which for lack of 
time, inclination or knowledge, many ladies 
cannot prepare, this energetic woman estab- 
lished a cooking exchange. It was a suc- 
cess from the start. Homemade cake, real 
jellies, crisp pastry, salads and all the nec- 
essaries for an entertainment are put within 
the reach of families unable to afford the 
luxury of a first-class cook, or where the 
overtaxed mother could not find time to pre- 
pare niceties or instruct an inferior servant. 
Such an exchange in Springfield would ena- 
ble our rich women to assist many an equal- 
ly well-born, well-educated sister, who could 
utilize her spare moments to help out a 
husband’s modest salary, ‘win money to 





swell a slender income or provide means for 
a more liberal charity. The thing is easy 
enough to push; it requires no outlay of 
money, no office or store-room. An ener- 
getic woman who knows the expert cooks, 
often too modest or proud to push them- 
selves, can receive orders and fill them, 
keeping to herself the names of her co- work- 
ers. It really makes one hungry to think 
of the possibilities here within easy reach. 
—Springfield Republican. 


HUMOROUS. 


The head of a house has the bills to foot. 


Home Teachings.—I must tell you of a 
conversation I overheard on the h at 
Treport between two children who were 
playing in the sand together. The small 

oy said to the little girl: ‘‘Do you wish to 
be my little wife?” The iittle girl, after re- 
flection: ‘*‘Yes——” The small boy: ‘‘Then 
take off my boots!” 


‘‘Have a paper?” bawled a newsboy to an 
old gentleman from the country, on Galves 
ton avenue. ‘‘No hurry, sonny. Perhaps 
after you have read it I'll glance over it,” 
and as he passed on down the street he mur- 
mured: ‘‘Nice folks, these Galveston peo- 
ple, so polite to a stranger! I’ve a notion of 
coming here to live.” —Galveston News. 








A,tramp was being escorted down Gal- 
veston avenue by one of the most stylish 
policemen on the force. ‘‘I hate to walk 
along arm in arm with a policeman,” said 
the tramp. ‘You ought to be used to it by 
this time,” replied the policeman. ‘I can’t 
get used to hearing people on the streets 
say, ‘Just look at that vagabond!’ when I 
know they must mean one of us.” 


Pater.—‘‘Now, my boy, I am about mak- 
ing my will, and I propose to leave a very 
large property in trust for you. I merely 
wish to ask you if you’ve any suggestion to 


offer.” Son.—*‘Well, I don’t know that 
I have, sir—unless—hum”—(ponders)— 
“quesh’n is—as things go nowadays, 


wouldn’t it be better to leave the property 
to the other f’llar, and—ah—’point me the 
trustee?” 

















Woman’s Wisdom. 


She insists that it is of more importance 
that her family shall be kept in full health, 
than she shouid have all the fa-hionable 
dresses and styles of the times. She there- 
fore sees toit, that each member of her fam- 
ily is supplied with enough Hop Bitters, at 
the first appearance of any symptoms of ill 
health, to prevent a fit of sickness with its 
attendant expense, care and anxiety. All 
women should exercise their wisdom in this 
way.—New Haven Palladium. 








DR. RICHARD'’S 
Hose and Skirt Supporters. 
The only Supporters based upon hygienic princi- 
ples, easily adjusted and comfortable to wear, anc 
the ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cut the hose. 
Ladies, please examine. Choice cards given with 
each purchase. Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, agent. Send etanp for circulars, 


HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 


HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 

Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessnessand especially 
Female Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them, 

Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take no other, 
























D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 
All above sold by @ iste, 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N, Y., & Toronto, Ont, 










MRS, LYDIA E, PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 


TuIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS and en- 
tire. It THE BACK AND PELVIC RB 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8YS- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws tha: 
govern the female system. 

For =e — of Kidne y Complaints of cither 
sex, t ‘ompound is unsurpa: 5 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s V: le Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

i Western Avenue, Lynn, 


Mass, 
{. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphiets. Address as above. 

No fam should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 
LIVER They cure Co ation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO, C. GOODWIN & CO., Baston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This M 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
J = | examination and to furn a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Su as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cJucation 
of women, was, jn 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. . 
I. T. TALBOL, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


——T 


— 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. x. . Mey 
Ww. I a5 fo 6h Bn Oaly 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. m.. 5to6P. ». 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdave. Ail other days engaged by appointment 

















We are now opening our Spring Im- 
portations of 


CARPETS, 


Including the most artistic and desirable 
goods of all the choicest Foreign makes. 


Also, a very fine stock of choice styles 
of the very best 


American Carpets, 


Which are Beautiful, Durable and very 
Moderate in Price. 


All Depot Horse Cars pass our door, 
and facilities for the display of goods 
are unexcelled by any other Carpet Ware- 
house in the country. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


163 to 169 Washington St, 








For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


“sang Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 


R. MARSTON & CO. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 














HYGENIC 
GARMENTS. 


: New Styles in 
Dress | eform, 
Bates, 

Emancipation, 
and Corset 
Waists. 
Chemelette, Alpha 
Underflannels and 
Corsets made to or- 


der. 
Agents wanted. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 


Abdominal 
Supporters. 


These new Supporters 
commend themselves at 
once to every lady suf- 
gfering from weakness, 
rupture, strains or cor- 
‘/ pulency. They are sim- 
: ple, durable and readily 

. adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price = $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘‘Dress- 
reform Corset,”” Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite, »n entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or calls . 

MRS. M. A. KILGOUR, 

32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material. 


called Coraline, which is 
yer Broeiet to horn 
or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 
will be paid for every 


Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 














months’ ordi: wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable and is 
not affected by cold, heat 
or moisture. 

For sale by leading 
merchants. ice, by 








Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which ehe 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trussee, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


ly \\ 
ti 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
/_ Cm , 


wile 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 

















[Patented Aug. 3, Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores erally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 19, S20 fe Xairesrseanvon’ do, Pore 
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HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC.—THE BIGHT 
OF WOMEN TO SING QUESTIONED. 


The following interesting and curious 
notes are taken from Hood’s and from 
Gould’s ‘‘History of Church Music in Ameri- 
ca.” They furnish a measure of the growth 
of the Woman Question. The history of 
music in New England for two hundred 
years isa history of Psalmody alone; yet 
even in so apparently serious a subject we 
find no lack of curious and amusing facts. 
It seems that many of the Puritans had 
great doubts about “the propriety of sing- 
ing the Psalms of David in a lively voice.” 
They held meetings to discuss such ques- 
tions as the following: ‘‘Whether women 
as well as men should be allowed to sing in 
church, inasmuch as it was a disobeying of 
St. Paul’s injunction that women should 
not be heard in public; also whether Pagans 
(the unconverted) should be permitted to 
sing in church, or church members alone; 
whether it was lawful to sing in metres de- 
vised by man; whether proper to learn new 
tunes.” They had been accustomed so 
long to hear and sing the same few tunes 
that they seem to have imbibed the idea that 
the oldest ones were really inspired as well 
as the words. When part singing was first 
introduced here, which was practically done 
by Andrew Law of Connecticut about the 
beginning of this century, it met with the 
strongest opposition, on the ground that it 
was evcroaching on the lawful prerogative 
of men, to give women the governing part; 
the male singers insisted on singing the 
soprano, and leaving the tenor for the ladies, 
My authority says: ‘“‘We have seen a long 
and labored treatise to prove it to be wrong 
on many accounts to suffer the part to be 
sung by females; it being contrary to Scrip 
ture and of course a sin for females to take 
the lead in singing or any other religious 
exercise.” These views seem to have been 
held by the most bigoted and fanatic of the 
Pilgrims, and were combatted by their more 
cultured ministers. From the beginning 
there was always a small party who took 
broader and wiser views of the subject; 
there were musical families doubtless, who 
kept the art from quite dying out in the 
wilderness. One of the first things which 
the Puritan ministers did here was to pre 
pare a new version of the Psalms, and the 
now scarce and famous ‘‘Bay Psalm Book,” 
published in 1640, was the first book printed 
in the colonies. Among these worthy di- 
vines were Mr. Weld and Mr. Eliot, apostle 
to the Indians, of Roxbury, and Mr, Mather 
of Dorchester. These were of so different 
a genius for poetry that Mr. Shepard of 
Cambridge on the occasion, addressed them 
as follows: 
**You Roxbury poets, keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give uea very good rhyme; 
And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen 
And with the texts’ own word, you will them 
strengthen.” 
About the beginning of the cighteenth 
century, music had become so much ue- 
glected that few congregations could sing 
more than four or five tunes, and ‘‘these 
few,” says Rev. Mr. Walter of Roxbury 
‘had become so mutilated, tortured and 
twisted that Psalm-singing had become a 
mere disorderly noise, left to the mercy of 
every unskilful throat to chop, alter, twist 
and change according to their odd fancy, 
sounding like five hundred different tunes 
roared out at the same time; and so little in 
time, that they were often one or two words 
apart; and so drawling, that we sometimes 
had to pause twice to one word to take 
breath; and the decline had been so gradual 
that the very confusion and discord seemed 
to have become grateful to their ears, while 
melody sung in time and tune was offensive; 
and when it was heard that tunes were sung 
by note, they argued that the new way, as 
it was called, was an unknown tongue, not 
melodious as the old; made disturbance in 
churches, required too much time, and 
made the young disorderly. The old way 
was good enough.” One writer observed in 
1728: “Truly, I have great jealousy that if 
we once begin to sing by note, the next 
thing will be to pray by rule and preach by 
rule, and then comes Popery!” Many con- 
gregations were ordered to sing by rote and 
by rule alternately, to satisfy both parties. 

The first organ used in New England, if 
not in America, was in Boston, in what was 
then called Queen’s Chapel. It was im- 
ported August 1713, and presented by 
Thomas Brattle, Esq. The prejudice of the 
multitude against the instrument was so 

great that it stood unpacked in the porch 
seven months, but was finally put up and 
used until 1756, when it was sold to St. 
Paul’s Church, Newburyport, used there 
eighty years, then sold to St. Jchn’s Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., for $400, put into a 
new case and has been used there ever since. 

Mr. Billings, a tanner, born in Boston, 
1747, died 1800, was the pioneer and father 
of American composition of choirs, public 
singing, schools and concerts. He wrote 
his first tunes with chalk on the walls of the 
building while tending a mill grinding bark. 
He was a zealous patriot much attached to 
the great patriot, Samuel Adams. Adams 
and Dr. Pierce of Brookline used to stand 
side by side with Billings and perform in 
the church concert and choir. When the 
British forces occupied Boston, and the 
American army was stationed at Watertown, 





he paraphased the 137th Psalm and set it to 
music, as follows: 
“By the rivers of Watertown, we sat down and wept 
When we remembered thee, O Boston.” 
Thus continuing the subject. 
“If I forget thee, O Boston, 
Then let my numbers cease to flow.” 

He published ‘The New England Singer” 
in 1770. Atthis time he niively confesses 
that he himself considered this book as per- 
fect. Butafew years later his ideal had 
grown, and he published another singing 
book, which he was. wont to call ‘‘Billings’ 
Best.” 

There are many amusing ancedotes re- 
lating to that custom of lining out the hymn 
which seems to have been especially near 
and dear to the hearts of the old deacons, 
and which some of them so reluctantly 
abandoned. One of Tate and Brady’s 
hymns commences thus: 

“Seven times a day I raise my voice.” 

The deacon gave out ‘‘seven times a day,” 
etc. Thesingers commenced to the tune of 
Wells, using two syllables to the first word 
and soon found themselves ‘‘out.” The 
deacon read again. The singers had no 
better success. All was consternation, un- 
til a brother deacon by his side, of boldly 
inventive mind, suggested to the reader to 
try raising his voice ‘“‘six times a day,” 
which he did and the words and music this 
time came out even. 

In another church the choir wished to 
abandon the custom of “lining out.” They 
expostulated in vain with the deacon, but 
could not prevail upon him to relinquish 
this precious privilege. So one day, after 
the first line they sang right on without 
waiting for him to read. When the hymn 
was finished the deacon commenced again, 
saying, ‘‘The world’s people have sung, 
now let the Lord’s people sing,” and the 
hymn was sung over again,—the old way. 

Another old deacon, on being similarly 
served, did not meet the crisis in so militant 
a spirit, but bowed his head and wept,—in- 
deed walked out of church with the tears 
streaming down his venerable face. 

There was the same or greater opposition 
at first to the introduction of any musical 
instrument. A story is told of a worthy 
violoncello player, who was also a good sing- 
er, and who came into a certain church 
from a foreign country. He was greatly in- 
terested in the church, and above all in the 
church music, the miserable state of which 
disturbed him greatly. He first obtained 
consent for a few singers to sit together in 
the front gallery. This grieved many, but 
was soon overlooked. He next proposed 
accompanying the singing with his violon- 
cello. But al! started with amazement that 
he, a professor of religion, should even sug- 
gest such athing. After waiting until all 
was calm again, he one Sabbath morning, 
before the services commenced, placed his 
viol under a seat, and when the singing was 
going on played softly, keeping out of sight 
the while. At noon all praised the singing, 
unsuspecting the hidden aid; but unfortu- 
nately some prying boy spied out the viol 
and gave information. Consternation ran 
through the ranks, particularly of the aged. 
A vestry meeting was callec and a commit- 
tee chosen to wait on the aggrieving broth- 
er. They called on him the next day at 
his shop, told their errand, expressed sur- 
prise that he should, against all principles 
of propriety and religion, carry that instru- 
ment in the form of a fiddle into the cburch. 
He mildly answered that he thought they 
were laboring under a mistake in regard to 
the instrument; that he had made it in his 
own country for the express purpose of play- 
ing church music, and had used it for that 
purpose many years. He had named it a 
godly viol, and he thought he could satisfy 
them of the fact that it was not like other 
viols. He brought the viol forward and 
played and sang several sacred tunes, which 
he was capable of doing in the most touch 
ing manner. The committee felt the pow- 
er of the music and looking at each other 
said, ‘‘There can be no harm in this,” and 
went away, reporting that it was a ‘‘godly 
viol,” and incredible as it may seem, this in- 
nocent stratagem worked a perfect cure for 
the prejudice. Soon after, other instru- 
ments were introduced, and finally an 


organ. 





CUI BONO? 

There are always persons who, from dif- 
ferent causes, fail to see the real outcome 
of any movement, and, after certain defi- 
nite and desirable ends have been reached, 
are ready tocry out ‘‘Cuibono?’’ Such per- 
sons have become very numerous since the 
passage of the School Suffrage law in Mas- 
sachusetts. Now that women are allowed 
to vote under this limitation we are asked 
what we have gained or what, after all, it 
amounts to. If Woman Suffrage meant 
merely the right to vote, it would some- 
times be difficult to answer these questions 
satisfactorily; but, happily, Woman Suffrage 
means a great deal more than that. It 
means the right to live, the right to work, 
the right to an education, the right to 
choose a profession, the right to shape a 
human life. The wo.nan who is striving 
for the ballot simply, will do well to sit 
down and reflect what that ballot will bring 
with it. So when it is asked what School 
Suffrage amounts to, we have a great deal 





more to reply than merely that it is the de- 
struction of the first outpost or the entering 
wedge which is in time to split the whole 
knot. We turn back to the time when the 
agitation began and mark the difference be- 
tween then and now; we see the changed 
conditions of Woman’s life; we see her op- 
portunities for education, her entrance into 
law, journalism, medicine and a myriad 
other employments; we see the altered state 
of society, continually for the better; we 
see higher standards of morality, fairer 
laws for married women, less control of the 
husband over the wife, a higher estimate of 
the home and family and greater care for 
children. This, and much more, has been 
brought about by the agitation which in 
law has secured only School Suffrage. 

The older readers of the JouRNAL do not 
need to be reminded of these facts, but 
there are many young persons who feel dis- 
heartened when they are questioned on these 
points in an unfriendly spirit. The writer 
was recently made the subject of a little 
friendly ridicule by an aged graduate of 
Harvard College. The gentleman was in- 
vited to attend a debate on co-education— 
reference to which has been made in these 
columns—and when he left Cambridge he 
confessed to the writer that the change in 
sentiment among the undergraduates had 
been extraordinary since his day. The 
same agitation which has brought about the 
glorious change in Cambridge University, 
Eng'and, will ultimately secure the ballot 
for Woman. The forces started in one di- 
rection ultimately run in every direction, 
and he who does not find in this fact strong 
encouragement amidst all difficulties is 
faint-hearted indeed. 

Burton M. Firman. 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The Massachusetts W. C. T. Union have 
decided to ask for Municipal Suffiage, in- 
stead of a mere temperance ballot. They 
mean to circulate petitions all summer, and 
to have a hundred thousand names to them. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Books RECEIVED.—LEGEND oF THOMAS 
Dipymvs, by James Freeman Clarke. Lee 
& Shepard. History or THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION to the Year Two Hundred. By 
Charles Waite. E. V. Waite & Co., Chica- 
~ OUTSIDE THE WALLS, by Mrs. A. M. 

ayne. Carter & Brothers, New York, 


Wive-AwakeE for April is full of pretty 
pictures and spring fancies. The story of 
“A Quaker Wedding.” by Mrs. Alfred Ma- 
cy, of Nantucket, is very quaint and part 
historical. School children will be greatly 
interested in the Rev. Wallace E. Mother’s 
explanation of ‘‘Where the Figures Came 
From.” The best long poems are Mrs, Pres- 
ton’s ‘‘St. Botolph’s Bells,” and Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Wood’s*‘True Story of Mother Hub- 
bard in 1881.” Mrs. Diaz’s ‘‘Polly Cologne’”’ 
is clever as usual, 


The LittLtEe Unity, with its motto ‘“‘ten- 
der, trusty and true” is a clean little child’s 
paper, a new applicant for favor from the 
children, which it is quite likely to get. It 
is published twice a month. J. Ll. Jones, 
editor. Associate editors: Miss Cora H. 
Clarke, Mrs. K.G. Wells, Miss H. 8. Tol- 
man, W. C. Gannett, Mrs. E. T. Leonard. 
Its departments are What to See, What to 
Do, The Sunday School, Children’s Club 
Exchange and What toread. Price to sub- 
scribers, 35 cents a year. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Easter Cards of great variety at Apple- 
ton’s Store, 9 School street, and at H. H. 
Carter’s, 3 Beacon street. 


At 126 Tremont street can be seen a large 
assortment of rubber waterproof garments, 
which we honestly recommend to our read- 
ers. 


Messrs. Joel Goldthwait & Co. are offer- 
ing special bargains in fine carpetings of a 
variety of styles and patterns, and their 
prices warrant quick sales. 169 Washing- 
ton street. 


We call attention to the special notice of 
‘‘Housekeeper” which seems opportune for 
ladies who do not like to leave their homes 
without supervision while-gone through the 
summer. The lady comes highly recom- 
mended. 

Mrs. Julia Fowle, who has steadily grown 
in favor in her vocation asa milliner, has 
just had her opening, at 25 Bedford street. 
Her announcement elsewhere is worthy of 
perusal by ladies. 


At John Medina’s hair store are great 
bargains. Goods can be forwarded through- 
out the country for inspection, thus favor- 
ing many who cannot visit the city. When 
goods do not prove entirely satisfactory 
they can be returned and the money refund- 
ed. Ladies should take note of this. 





























From the Hub. 


There is perhaps no tonic offered to the 
people that possesses as much real intrinsic 
value as the Hop Bitters. Just at this sea- 
son of the year, when the stomach needs an 
mame or the blood needs purifying, the 
cheapest and best remedy is Hop Bitters. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure; don’t wait until you are —— by 
a disease that may take months for you to 
recover in.—Boston Globe. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
April 18,4 P.M. Miss Harriet Ware Hall will k 
on “Our Resources for Non-professional Art uca- 
tion.”’ Club tea at 6:30 P. M. 

Sunday Meetings for Women.—At_ 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,” April 17,3 P. M. 
8 er, Miss Charlotte Hawes. Subject, ‘‘Easter 

usic.”” Women invited, 

















Miss Carie Frazar has takena studioat No. 
48 Boylston next door to the Public Library. 
In connection with her teaching, commission 
and other professional work, she is arranging for a 
class in sculpture and modelling to continue into the 
summer. 


* Hlousekeeper.— 
fuily competent. Reasonable compensation expec 
and best 





material. Address, Housekeeper, Woman's Jour- 
NAL Office. 


Mrs. Aasta Hansteen at her rooms No. 36 
Studio Building, will receive visitors from 10 to 12 
every Saturday, and a few pupils at any time. She 
has some large fine paintings. “Moses sustained by 
Aaron and Hur,” ‘“Jael and Sisera,” also life size 
portraits, one of Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Mrs. Han- 





NOW READY. 
MARCUS WARD’S 


NEW EASTER CROSSES. 


Four artistic and‘ emblematic designs in Passion 
Flowers, Azaleas, etc., strictly in accordance with 
the beautiful symbols and teachings of the church. 
Price for the series, $1. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 





steen teaches oil painting, and crayon, or ch 
drawing. 


Harvard University Examination for 
Women, (Woman's Education Association.) The 
eighth examination will be held in Cambridge, New 

ork, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, beginning June 
30, 1881. The examination will be the same as that 
for entrance to the Catan but any candidate may 
substitute French and rman for Greek. Those 
who pass this examination and receive a certifi- 
cate will be entitled to enter the courses given 
to women by the Professors of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The certificate may also be possesion at Vas- 
sar and Smith Colleges as equivalent for examina- 
tion in the studies preparatory or Collegiate covered 
by it. For information address secretaries of local 
committees, 114 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 908 Clinton street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 57 Walnut street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ESTABLISHED 1817. 


Jotun H Pray Sons &Co 


Carpetings, 

















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


558-60 
Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


Rubber Waterproot 


GARMENTS 
Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $200 to $600 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
PINE CLIFF COTTAGE, 











The Spring Quarter of 10 weeks will commence 
April 25th. Six boarding pupils of both sexes will 
be admitted. Pupils and other children, with or 
without their parerts, can be boarded curing the 
summer vacation. The location is one of the most 
healthy within ten miles of Boston, with ample 
grounds and every requisite for study and recreation. 

Parents who wish to travel and be exempt from the 
care of their children during the summer, and who 
are seeking a retired and healthfa) place adapted to 
the nature of a child, and therefore conducive to 
happiness, where special attention will be given to 
their manners and habits, and being under the direct 
supervision of the principal, the best of care grant- 
ed, physically and morally, as well as mentally, can 
not fail to be satisfied. 

TERMS: A scholastic year, Tuition in English 
Branches, Plain Needle Work, Pencil Drawing (in- 
clusive of board and washing), $200. Other branches 
at a reasonable extra charge. 

a made and information groqused by ad. 
dressing the Principal, E. L. W. iilson, 1 Cit 
Square, Charlestown District, Boston, prior to April, 
after which time at Pine Cliff Cottage. 

REFEKENCES, 

Rev. 8. K. Lotbrop, D. D., Boston; John G. Whit- 
tier. Oak Knoll, Danvers; Joseph Cartland, Gertrude 
W. Cartland, former Principals of Friends’ Boarding 
School, Providence, R. 1; Col. qa Stone, Ded- 
ham, Mass; Rev. W. G. Babcock, Boston; George A. 
Sawyer, Principal of Commercial School. 161 'frem- 
ont Street, Boston; Mrs. H. W. Sewall, Melrose, 
Mass; Miss Lucy Larcom, Beverly Farms, Mass. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


158 1-2 Tremont street. Open daily from 9 o'clock 
to 5. Lectures on entrees, desserts, etc., every Fri- 
day at 2.30 P.M. Admission 50 cents, 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to iuvalids, 
Bend fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 


EASTER JOYS, 


AND NEW VARIETIES EASTER CARDS. 














Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


L, PRANG & C0,’S 


Easter Cards for 1681. 


New Easter Egg Cards, 
Easter Dove, 
Easter Chariot, 
Easter Boat. 


These Cards can also be had with 





Rich Sitk Fringe & Tassels. 





New Birthday Cards 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








SPRING MILLINERY. 


MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 


25 BEDFORD STREET, 


(NEXT WEST of the OLD HIGH SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING), informs her friends and the public generally 
that her 


SPRINC OPENING 


Has just taken pose, and that she will be pleased to 
show her French importations, and any other of her 
goods. 

Mrs. Fowle makes a specialt 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, an 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 








of FITTING the 
ADVISING as to 





25 BEDFORD ST., 
Next WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 


BOSTON. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in ite construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer postpone free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 
on, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT°’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 


Easter 





Cards. 


“APPLETON’S STORE,” 


7 SCHOOL STREET, 
—_ BOSTON, MASS. 
School of Elocution & Expression. 
Fall term opens iinet 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


Kensington Stitch. 


Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 
Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





H lj These Renatien! pvinee are exac 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 

E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NgraviNgSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 

are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 


Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 


and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD &:°CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 6mo 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF. SWAN, 


20 CORNHILL, . .- BOSTON. 
“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 
4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
Rey Med tay sraara te Ravceticndl tad 
Pndustrial Union, 157 ‘Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
Vly 


Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best Laundries prnatientiy at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call for and deliver goods to any part of the 
city. Holland Shades and Lace Curtains made a 
specialty, and always hang like new when ironed by 
our new process. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 
A WEEK. $12 a “ at home easily made. 
$72 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
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